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By VERNER Z. REED. 


IF CHRONICLES had been written 

of all the strange things that came 
to pass in the olden time in the South- 
west, we would know many tales that are 
now lost to us forever. Races that once 
flourished there are now faded from the 
face of the earth and forgotten among 
men. Chiefs and priests and leaders 
have vanished with their vanished na- 
tions and left no records for those who 
came after them. But sometimes a 
tale escapes the blight of change and 
forgetfulness and comes down to us 
freighted with the joys and sorrows of 
men who have long since returned to the 
dust. To two sources do we owe the 
tale of Casca, the exile, the first herald 
who bore tidings of the Christ to the 
nation he discovered in the wilds of an 
unknown country. The records left by 
Vasquez de Coronado tell a little of his 
strange story; and high up on the side 
of a frowning cliff in the Grand Cafion 
of the Rio Colorado there are words in 
the Spanish language, chiseled in the 
living rock, that tell more of Francisco 
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Casca. Some of the stone letters and 
words have been obliterated by the 
ravages of time and the elements, but 
from what remain this meager tale has 
been pieced-out. It is but a simple tale, 
and is best fitted by simple language ; 
but, though it is such, it has a certain 
interest as being a record wrested from 
that silent, brooding desert land of the 
Old Southwest.* 


In the year of our Lord 1540 a band 
of valiant Christian soldiers set out to 
conquer the mysterious land of Cibola, to 
bring the inhabitants of its far-famed 
seven cities under the sway of the king 
of Spain, and to plant the holy faith of 
the Great White Christ among the red 
heathen who dwelt in that part of New 
Granada that was dedicated to the holy 
patron, Saint Francis. Vasquez Coronado 
was the chief, and with him he took fif- 
teen hundred men, besides a thousand 
horses, a herd of cattle and a drove ot 
sheep. The army was richly furnished 
with silken trappings, burnished armor, 
deadly guns and swords, and instruments 
of music. Priests were with the cavalcade, 
for the expedition was called a crusade ot 
conversion; but the rank and file of the 
praying conguistadores were lured on by 
visions of the rich pillage they would loot 
in the walled cities of Cibola more than 
by zeal for spreading the creed of the 
Christ. 

*The story awarded the prize in THk Mip- 
LAND’s Second Quarterly Competition closing 
June 30th. 
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Among the common soldiers was one 
young man, Francisco Casca, who cared 
more to save the darkened souls of the 
heathen than for the treasures that might 
be found in their land. 

A quiet man was Don Francisco Casca, 
who prayed much and talked but little ; 
and he was not liked by the rollicking, 
swearing, reckless, ambitious soldiers of 
the cavalcade. 

The expedition of Coronado was a 
brave crusade and the echoes of its won- 
ders and glories are still heard in the his- 
tory of the Spanish Southwest. But be- 
fore the end of the campaign, under the 
tattered silken trappings of the weary 
conquistadores there beat many disap- 
pointed hearts ; for the famed priceless 
jewels of Cibola proved to be only worth- 
less turquoise stones, the wealth of the 
land was a myth, and even the holy cause 
of the Faith fared ill, for the dark heathen 
were tenacious of the worship of their own 
unhallowed gods Often the adventurers 
hungered for food, often they were mad 
with thirst, and many and deep were the 
curses they cast upon the land of Cibola. 
The soldiers grew morose and sullen and 
were fierce and unmerciful in their treat- 
ment of the Indians they met on the plains 
and in the deserts ; and many men lost 
hope of ever setting foot again upon the 
genial soil of sunny Spain. Coronado 
sought much and found little, less even 
than did Francisco Casca, who was ban- 
ished from his fellows in the early days of 
the expedition. 

When the campaign was yet young, 
after a tedious march across a desert of 
sand, the cavalcade encamped by the 
river of the brute Indians of Yuma, and 
the men were suffering so much from 
burning thirst that many of them threw 
themselves flat upon the banks and drank 
from the river like beasts. They remained 
in this camp for many days, refusing to 
go farther, for they believed that the land 
was under a curse, and that the Indians 
were the children of the devil. And 
when one day an Indian came toward the 
camp, he was shot down by a sullen sol- 
dier. The soldier was not punished by 
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the commander nor censured by the 
priests. Nor was the Indian buried; he 
was left on the sands to rot. 

The priests were indifferent to the kill- 
ing of the Indian ; the commander paid 
no heed whatever ; the soldiers laughed 
and praised the one who shot him. But 
Francisco Casca protested that the deed 
was a sin, and a cowardly act. His 
protests stirred bad blood, and the men 
cursed him for a coward and a chicken- 
hearted woman, and one burly soldier 
struck him on the head with a staff. 
Casca was a brave man, even though he 
lacked bluster and bravado, and with his 
naked fists he chastised the man who 
had struck him until the man lost con- 
sciousness. Then the enemies of Casca 
seized and bound him and took him a 
prisoner to the tent of Coronado. 

The chief was sulking in his tent, sick 
at heart over the bad plight of his expedi- 
tion. He liked not to be disturbed be- 
cause of the fights of unruly soldiers. 
The men preferred the charge against 
Cdsca. They swore that he was in the 
wrong, that he had instigated the brawl, 
and that in behalf of a brute Indian he 
had humiliated and almost killed one of 
the bravest and best men of the com- 
pany. Casca endeavored to speak in his 
own behalf, but was angrily interrupted 
by his chief. 

‘* By the holy Saint Francis! I would 
rather kill every heathen in all Cibola 
than that harm should be done to as good 
aman as you have assaulted,’ said 
‘Coronado, frowning darkly upon the 
prisoner. ‘And I am somewhat minded 
to deal to you the same portion that was 
dealt to the dog of an Indian. Through 
all the campaign you have prayed when 
you should have fought, and you have 
cooled the ardor of my soldiers by the 
cant you have always preached about 
saving the souls of the pagan brutes who 
dwell in this accursed land. Should we 
succeed in reaching the seven walled 
cities, I believe you would desert us and 
join in with the Cibolans, should they 
prove to be thestronger. I like not your 
drivel and your cant, and I deem you 
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unfit to be a member of my army. You 
love these brutish Indians better than 
you lore the men of your own blood; 
and in punishment for your insubordina- 
tion I decree that you be discharged 
from my company, without pay and with- 
out honor. Senor Castenada,”’ calling 
his secretary, ‘‘strike the name of Fran- 
cisco Casca from the roll of our numbers, 
write him down as lost in the desert, and 





It was a mirage ; and as it faded from his vision the light of reason faded from his eyes, 
t the death of a famished beast in the 


let not his name be written again in the 
records of our adventures. 

‘*Francisco Casca, rebel that you are, 
I have shown you mercy in not ordering 
you to be shot or hanged. Now go from 
my camp. Dwell if you will among the 
unbaptized heathen, and if you are seen 
again by any man of mine, he has my 
leave to shoot you down as he would 
shoot a wolf. Now go!”’ 

And thus Francisco Casca went forth 
from his fellows, an exile, into the desert, 
to find what fare would be his among the 
unknown people of that undiscovered 
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country. And as he went his eyes were 
filled with tears, and his thoughts turned 
in longing to the vine-clad hills of his 
village home in Spain, the home his eyes 
should never rest upon again in life. 

As Casca went forth into the desert he 
carried his gun, a bag of food and a skin 
of water ; but he was not allowed to take 
his horse. The land he was in was an 
absolute solitude ; the only vegetation 


and he fell, 


swooning, 


trackless wilds of the desert 


was the scant bushes of the chapparel 
and the trees of a kind of high cactus 
that stood up like sentinels guarding the 
desert. The shifting sands of the desert 
ran in waves like the billows of the sea, 
the heat of the sun was deadening, and 
there was no shade of any kind. At 
night he lay down on the bare plain to 
sleep, and the wailing of the hungry 
cayotes sounded to him like the voices 
of lost souls. Thus for seven days wan- 
dered Francisco Casca the exile, faint, 
thirsty and hungry by day ; lonely, deso- 
late and sorrowful by night. And after 
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the seventh day there was no more food 
in his bag, no more water in the skin, 
and he was sick, foot-sore and weary, 
and lost in the cruel, deserted land of 
sand, that, save him, had no inhabitants 
but reptiles and wild beasts. 

For two days after his food was ex- 
hausted Casca wandered on, stumbling 
blindly from weakness, and often falling 
in the sand. He was now in a great 
cahon with towering mesa walls, and 
through the cafon ran the bed of a 
stream. But there wasno water. When 
he had been two days without food or 
drink his tongue was swollen until it 
hung from his mouth ; his eyes were dry 
and bloodshot; his lips were parched, 
and his strength was so little that scarce 
could he place one foot beyond the other. 
Forgotten were his home and loved ones 
in sunny Andalusia ; forgotten were the 
enemies in the camp of Coronado, and 
all the longing of his soul was for water. 
At last the remnant of his strength was 
gone; his knees trembled, and he fell 
prone upon the sand. 

‘“‘Water, merciful God, or I die!’’ he 
moaned. 

Did the saints hear his prayer?) Was 
not that water just beyond ? 

With the strength born of new hope 
he rises from his swoon; his limbs are 
strong again; he leaps and runs toward 
the lake of blessed water. The lake 
spreads miles wide before him ; the sun- 
light glints upon its waves, and cool 
breezes blow from its clear surface and 
fan his heated brow. 

“Oh, thank God, thank God for 
water!’’ and he rushes to meet the lap- 
ping waves, rushes and throws himself 
headlong into the water to drink his fill 
and bathe his burning body. The roar 
of the waves makes glad music to his 
ears, the sheen of the waters is a beauti- 
ful picture to his eyes, and he opens wide 
his lips to drink in the blessed draught 
that God has sent him,—and then the 
cruel mirage fades from his bewitched 
sight. He finds he is lying prone upon 
his face, and his mouth is filled with the 
accursed hot sand of the pitiless desert. 
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It was a mirage; and as it faded from 
his vision the light of reason faded from 
his eyes, and he fell, swooning, to die 
the death of a famished beast in the 
trackless wilds of the desert. 


In a time so old that history knows it 
not, the land of the North, where the 
tall mountains are, and the land that lies 
by the ocean of the rising sun, were in- 
habited by nations of people who tilled 
the soil and dwelt in towns and who 
worshipped the mighty gods that dweit 
in the sun. These nations flourished, 
and waxed great in numbers, and pros- 
pered, until there came an evil time 
when hordes of savages came down up- 
on them and drove them away from the 
lands that were theirs. Then they jour- 
neyed to the southward and to the west- 
ward, building mounds as they went, 
and filling the mounds with offerings to 
their gods. And the gods led them to 
the safety of a silent land that was 
hedged about with wildernesses and 
desolate places ; and in this land they 
builded towns, and planted fields, and 
for many generations were secure from 
the ravages of savage enemies. It was 
a custom of these nations to live in 
remote communities, called pueblos ; and 
the people of each pueblo in time came 
to care but little for their kinsmen who 
dwelt in other pueblos. These were the 
people who are believed by some to 
have been the ancestral stock of the 
- tribes that are now called Pueblo Indians, 
an unanswerable enigma to the scientists, 
who know not if they sprang from the 
Mayas, or the Aztecs, or the Toltecs, or 
from the savage tribes of the roaming 
Indians of the North, or whether they 
are descended from Mongolians who 
drifted with storms to America. Some 
conjecture that they were the parent race 
of the semi-civilized nations that dwelt 
in the valley of Anahuac. Some con- 
jecture that they were offshoots from the 
Anahuac nations, and to this day they 
remain as they were found by Coronado, 
— the unanswerable riddle that scientists 
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have been trying to guess for almost 
four hundred years. 

In one of the larger of the old pueblos 
there dwelt a priest who desired to 
found a new pueblo, and with a few hun- 
dred of his people he journeyed until 
he came to a small valley where water 
always flowed and where the grass was 
thick and green. And in this valley they 
builded the holy es¢ufa, they lighted the 
undying fire, and the women built houses, 
andthemen planted fields, and they named 
the place the Pueblo of the Strangers, 
for they were strangers in a strange land 
who had founded it. It was but seldom 
that wayfarers came to this pueblo, for it 
was located in a remote place, and its 
people saw but few besides those of 
their own nation. The gods smiled 
upon them; their crops were bountiful ; 
their numbers increased with the passing 
of the seasons ; their hunters were suc- 
cessful in the chase, and they were a 
happy people. 

When the Pueblo of the Strangers was 
many generations old it was ruled over by 
a wise chief whose name was Es-Tah ; and 
he had a daughter named Lo-Eetah, who 
was more beautiful than any other woman 
in all the Pueblo nations. Many men of 
her nation sought Lo-Eetah for wife, but 
she smiled upon none and seemed to care 
for no man. Many of the men were sor- 
rowful because of this, and some of them 
said bitterly that Lo-Eetah must expect 
the gods to send her a husband from 
above, as she seemed to think no man 
she had ever seen was good enough for 
her. But though the young men pleaded 
and her father urged, Lo-Eetah refused 
to wed, and she herself did not know 
why. 

One day Lo-Eetah went alone to the 
western mesa to. gather berries. She 
liked to go alone, for the jabbering and 
gossip of the other women tired her, and 
she liked to gaze away across the plains 
and mountains and deserts, and wonder 
what lands and peoples there were at the 
place where the sun comes up and at the 
place where the sun goes down. On 


this day Lo-Eetah, busy with thinking, 
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wandered farther than was her wont, and 
in the heat of the day she found that she 
had reached the farthest edge of the 
mesa, and was many miles from home. 

‘‘T must return soon,’’ she thought, 
“‘else my father will think I have been 
borne away by the Navajos.”’ 

But to rest herself before returning she 
sat down upon a rock and looked away 
over the valley that lay before her. Be- 
fore she had looked long she started up 
in affright, for, coming toward her, was a 
strangely-clad man, who ran and stag- 
gered through the sand. He seemed 
different from any man she had ever seen, 
but she feared he was a Navajo disguised, 
who sought to capture her for a slave, 
and she hid herself behind a clump of 
cactus to see what he might do. The 
man ran- wildly one way and then an- 
other, and at last fell forward upon his 
face and moved no more. 

The maiden knew not what to do, and 
for a long time she sat and watched the 
silent figure lying so still upon the sand. 
The man lay so motionless that Lo-Eetah 
thought he must be dead ; but, to guard 
against a ruse, she drew her bone knife, 
and then climbed down the side of the 
mesa and cautiously stole up to the quiet 
figure. At last she reached the man, and 
stood over him in wonder, for the face 
she looked down upon was a white face, 
and the garments he wore were different 
from any she had ever seen. 

She examined the man to learn if he 
were dead, and found that he yet lived; 
so she knew that he had fainted from 
thirst. She opened her skin of water, 
dashed some in his face, and forced some 
between his parched lips. After a long 
time the man opened his eyes ; then he 
sat up and gazed at her in wonder, and 
then he seized her water-skin and drank 
all the liquid that remained. When he 
had finished drinking, he spoke to the 
maid in a tongue which she could 
not understand; nor could he under- 
stand her speech. She gave him her 
basket of berries, and he ate of them rav- 
enously, like a starving beast. When he 
had eaten them all he took the hand of 
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the maid in his and smiled upon her. 
And in return she smiled upon him, for 
never before had she seen so handsome 
a man, nor a man with a white skin. 

Thus was the prayer of Francisco Casca 
answered, and thus was he miraculously 
saved from perishing like a beast in the 
desert. 

Francisco Casca was a virile man of 
great endurance, and his strength soon 
returned to him after he had partaken of 
the water and berries given him by Lo- 
Eetah. His hunger and thirst satisfied, 
he made a critical examination of his 
strange companion. She did not grow 
restive under his scrutiny, for she was 
also examining him. He saw before him 
a comely, well-formed maid, with rounded 
figure, jet-black hair, and soft, dark 
eyes. A necklace of silver and turquoise 
was about her neck ; silver rings were on 
her fingers ; silver circlets on her wrists, 
and her kirtle was fastened by buttons of 
bone and silver. Over her head she 
wore a bright-colored rebosa of native 
weaving ; her body was covered with a 
kirtle, fastened at the side, which fell to 
her knees; her feet were encased in 
moccasins, and her ankles were wound 
round with long strips of fine, white 
buckskin; and a buckskin belt was 
around her waist. In her hand she bore 
a basket of willow ware in which she had 
carried the berries she had gathered, and 
by her side lay the empty water-skin, 
which was made from the tanned hide of 
the buffalo. 

The maiden smiled upon him, for she 
liked his face, and was not afraid, al- 
though she did not know whether he was 
a human or an immortal. 

At the time of Casca’s exile from the 
company, the conguistadores had en- 
countered none but the nomad _Indi- 
ans, and when Casca saw this maid he 
thought : 

“This is no Navajo, or brute Yuma 
Indian. Surely I must now be in the 
land of Cibola, and this must be a 
daughter of that people.”’ 

‘**Maid,”’ said he, ‘‘of what people are 
you?”’ 


But Lo-Eetah could not understand 
him, and they were forced to converse by 
signs. It was a difficult way to commun- 
icate with each other, but they made 
shift to impart some intelligence; and 
Casca learned that the maid belonged to 
a tribe that dwelt but a few hours’ march 
to the east, that her people did not like 
unknown men, and that it would not be 
safe for him to go among them until he 
could tell them of himself. 

Lo-Eetah then conducted her strange 
guest to a cave in the side of the mesa 
that was used as a shelter by hunters of 
her pueblo. By signs she told him that 
she would go home, but with the coming 
of the sun on the morrow she would re- 
turn again, and would bring food and 
water. Casca's fear of the terrors of the 
desert was so great that he was minded 
to go with her and brave what danger 
there might be ; but this Lo-Eetah would 
in no wise permit. 

When she started away, the fear of the 
solitude of the wilderness came upon 
him again, and he called her back by 
shouting. She returned, and_ stood 
mutely before him, as if to inquire what 
he might want. Again he essayed to go 
with her, but she dissuaded him by mak- 
ing signs indicating that by so doing he 
would place his life in danger. 

“If this maid fails to return,’’ mused 
Casca, ‘‘ then will my life be lost anyhow. 
But I think she is honest, for such eyes 
as hers cannot look lies. She is comely, 
too; and I feel that I have known her 
always.” 

Casca had been a wayfarer and a wan- 
derer for many years. The pleasures of 
home and the love of women were only 
memories with him, and it is not strange 
that he fell in love with the child of 
nature who came to him so providentially 
in the desert ; and, acting upon a sudden 
impulse, he took the face of the Indian 
girl between his hands and kissed her. 
The face of Lo-Eetah lighted up witha 
radiant smile, she breathed reverently 
upon Casca’s hands, and then she turned 
and sped swiftly away across the bare, 
brown mesa. 
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Casca stood motionless watching her 
receding figure. A smile was on his face 
and in his heart was a greater feeling of 
content than he had known for many 
weary months. Lo-Eetah turned once 
and waved her hand to him, and then 
sped on; and as she ran never had the 
world seemed so fair to her, never had 
life seemed so sweet as since she had 
met the white-skinned wanderer in the 
sand valley by the western mesa. 

A strange wooing, as they, strangers, 
people of different worlds, stood in the 
fading light of the setting sun, and 
mutely, silently pledged each other in 
love! They could not speak to each 
other in the languages of the tongue, but 
théy had spoken eloquently in the 
language of the heart. 

Francisco Casca stood in the dim twi- 
light gazing after the receding form of the 
one who wasall the worldto him. He was 
destitute, lost in the forbidding solitudes 
of a land of barbarians, a wandering out- 
cast, exiled from his people; beyond 
him lay an unknown and undiscovered 
country, filled with he knew not what 
hordes of savages and what measure of 
suffering. But the one great hour of ex- 
istence had come to him; he had found 
the soul’s desire, and a love song of Cas- 
tile sprang to his lips as he turned to enter 
the cave to rest. 

Lo-Eetah came with the sun of the 
morning, bringing fresh water, meat of 
deer and maize cakes of her own making. 
She kissed Casca, breathed upon his 
hands, and sat smiling while he ate. 
When he had finished she gave him a roll 
of tobacco to smoke, and then she set 
about the arduous task of teaching him 
her language. She pointed to herself 
and said ‘‘ Lo-Eetah.’’ Then she pointed 
in turn to the water, the various articles 
of food, the sky, the sun, and every 
other thing within sight, and as she 
pointed to each one she spoke the name 
it was known by in the language of her 
nation. Casca learned rapidly, and thus 


they passed the time until the sun was 
sinking in the west, and then Lo-Eetah 
went again to her home. 


Her daily 
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absences caused no comment among her 
people, for she was a strange maid and 
did as her own will bade her. 

Every day she carried food to the cave 
in the side of the mesa ; during each day 
she spent long hours in teaching Casca 
the speech of her people ; and there came 
a time when he could talk well in the 
language she had taught him. 

“Now, O, sweet stranger,’’ she said to 
him one day, ‘‘ tell me of yourself. Are 
you an outcast god thrown down from 
the sun to fall in the valley where I found 
you ; or are you a man from a nation of 
the people of the earth ?”’ 

‘*No godam I,”’ said Casca, ‘‘ although 
Iam an outcast. I am a man of Spain,a 
great land that lies far, far to the East — 
far to the east of a great water called the 
ocean.” 

‘*T have heard tales of that water,’’ 
mused Lo-Eetah, ‘‘and the old men tell 
that once our fathers of long ago dwelt 
by the noise of its waves.”’ 

Then Casca told her of the army of 
white men who were wandering some- 
where in the land of Cibola, and of his 
exile from them. Then he told of the 
Christ whose servant he was, of his good- 
ness and mercy; that he was the ruler of 
the world; that he was the son of the one 
true God, and that she, also, was one of 
his children. The maid believed, listen- 
ing in joy and wonder ; for was it not her 
lover who told her? and must it not, 
therefore, be true? Casca took water and 
baptised the maid in the holy faith, and 
then together they went away across the 
plains toward the Pueblo of the Strangers. 

When they came near the pueblo they 
met men going to the fields to labor, and 
the men took fright at the strange white 
man, and they ran back to the pueblo to 
sound the alarm and call gut the chief 
priest. When Casca and Lo-Eetah came 
to the gate in the wall of the pueblo old 
Es-Tah came forth, bearing the symbols 
of his office, to ask who this man might 
be. The chief’s mind was troubled be- 
cause the stranger came with his daugh- 
ter, for he feared witchcraft. He waved 
his hand and called out : 
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‘‘ Daughter, who is this strange man 
with a whiteskin and strange garb whom 
you bring thus to the pueblo of your 
people?”’ 

The crowd stood motionless to hear, 
and Lo-Eetah looked proudly from her 
father to Casca, as she replied : 

““He who comes with me, O, my 
father, is the Herald of the Great White 
Christ !’’ 

Casca stepped forward, uncovered his 
head, and speaking loudly so all might 
hear, said: 

‘‘T am a wanderer, come from a great 
nation of white men who.dwell beyond 
the sea. I am come to you as the herald 
of the undying King, the white Christ of 
the true believers. I am come to tell 
you that you are the children of this 
Christ, and to teach you the truth, which 
is immutable and unchangeable.”’ 

The chief priest and the people won- 
dered much who this great white Christ 
might be, and they asked many questions. 
And when they learned that this wan- 
derer declared that their own gods were 
false and that only his God was true, 
many angry murmurs were heard, and 
Casca was in danger. Then Lo-Eetah, 
seeing his peril, stepped to his side, 
placed her hand in his, and said: 

‘**Oh, you people of sudden anger, hear 
me, Lo-Eetah, the child of the chief 
priest. I am to be the wife of this white- 
skinned wanderer, and he speaks truth 
to you, and I believe in the great Christ 
of whom he tells you.”’ 

Then turning to her father, who stood 
mute with wonder, she said : 

‘* Father, the stranger is weak and ill. 
Shelter him and feed him, and tell the 
people to go to their homes, and on an- 
other day they can meet in the open 
ground and hear the stranger tell of the 
new creed.”’ 

Es-Tah loved his daughter and he did 
as she wished. And as the people went 
toward their homes they wondered much. 
‘“* How comes he to speak in our speech?” 
asked one. ‘‘ Where was he made known 
to Lo-Eetah?”’ others asked ; and some 
wondered if he were an immortal, and 
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others questioned if he had been sent 
from the sky to be husband to Lo-Eetah. 
So there was much wonder in the pueblo, 
and also much fear, for the people liked 
not the talk of an unknown god, and 
they feared the anger of their own gods 
might fall heavily upon them because of 
the presence of this mysterious herald. 

The Pueblo Indians have been a hos- 
pitable people in all ages, and until it 
should be fully decided whether the way- 
farer was friend or enemy, he would 
receive the treatment accorded to an 
honored guest. The place where Casca 
had been stopped, and where he had 
spoken to the people, was just outside 
the wall of the pueblo. As he turned to 
lead his guest within the walls, old Es- 
Tah’s heart was troubled, for he feared 
he might be doing grievous wrong in 
harboring this wanderer from an unheard 
of race, who said so boldly that the 
ancient gods of the pueblos were false 
gods. Never before had he seen a man 
with a white skin, and he feared some- 
what that this strange being might bea 
witch who had assumed the form of a 
man in order to win favor among the 
people and then work evil upon them. 
But he led the way to his own house, nor 
did he speak a single word. Lo-Eetah 
walked proudly by the side of the white 
stranger who was to be her husband. 

Casca looked wonderingly about him 
at the strange houses of the Cibolans. 
The houses were built of adobe and 
stone, were terraced and all joined to- 
- gether, and some of them were six stories 
high. There were no doors or windows 
in the lower stories, and entrance was 
gained by climbing ladders and then 
descending through the roofs. On the 
housetops wild fruits were drying, strips 
of meat were curing in the sun, and men 
and women sat on the walls engaged in 
weaving fabrics, and in molding and dec- 
orating pottery. The people looked 
shyly at Casca as he passed, and those 
who were occupied ceased from their 
toil. 

**Surely,’’ thought Casca, ‘‘here is 
rich soil for the seed of the word of God; 
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for people who are weavers of fabrics 
and builders of tall houses must be of 
reasoning minds, and with such people 
the mighty truth must prevail.” 

Es-Tah led the way up a ladder and 
into a large room, where some members 
of his family were sitting. 

‘*Leave me alone with the stranger,”’ 
said he. And his people quietly went 
away, even Lo-Eetah going with them. 

When they were alone the priest ex- 
amined Casca carefully, scrutinizing his 
garments, and even feeling of his skin to 
make sure it was not a mask. When he 
had examined him, he said : 

‘** Now tell me of yourself, and of this 
white Christ, whose herald you say you 
are.” 

Casca told the story of his journeying 
from his native land, of being driven an 
exile from the company of the Spaniards, 
and of the love for God and the love for 
his fellowmen that had impelled him to 
journey across the world to spread the 
true gospel of the holy faith. 

‘*Will the white Christ, your master, 
also come to the pueblo of my people ?”’ 
asked the priest. 

‘* The Christ dwells in the sky,”’ replied 
Casca, devoutly crossing himself, ‘‘and 
he journeys not upon the earth in his 
visible person. But his presence is every- 
where, and he guards his children like a 
loving father,. wheresoever they may 
wander.” 

‘*How can you prove this?’’ asked 
Es-Tah. 

‘** He saved me from death in the desert. 
I was alone in a solitude, lost in a deso- 
late land, and he guided me to safety.’’ 

The priest wore an earnest look, and 
he bowed his head in thought. And then 
Casca told him all the tale of the Christ, 
of his pilgrimage upon the earth, of his 
suffering. and of his divine compassion. 
When he had finished, darkness was 
falling upon the pueblo, for he loved his 
theme and had spoken long. 

The priest took Casca’s hand in his, 
and said : 

‘Stranger, the tale you have told isa 
wondrous tale, and you might not tell it 


to many men of my race and live; for 
the men of my race will kill if they think 
a man blaspheme our gods. I am the 
chief priest of this nation. Many long 
days and nights have I fasted seeking 
after the pure truth ; but I say to you that 
often have I been troubled because the 
truth came not to me, and I have thought 
that there must be greater gods than 
those that were known to my fathers. I 
believe that you have spoken in true 
words, for there is no doubt in your mind. 
And, too, the wisest priests of my fathers 
knew that a God of Love dwelt in the 
sky, and it may be that that old god of 
my people is one with the white Christ 
you worship. I am an old man and I 
know much wisdom, but I have known 
little of this God of Love. I dwell in 
this remote pueblo, and the knowledge 
of this god is secret knowledge that may 
only be spoken to priests of the highest 
class. I am of that class now, but since 
I have learned the greatest of the mys- 
teries there has been no other priest near 
to teach me of this god. Now,I will 
retire to a place apart and will meditate, 
and if in my wisdom I find that your 
speech is truth, I will go with you among 
my people to teach them of this unknown 
Christ.”’ 

Es-Tah gathered his robes about him 
and retired to a secret room, and for four 
days he was not seen again. And after 
he had gone the women placed food be- 
fore Casca, and conducted themselves as 
though he were the master of the house 
and they his servants. 

‘‘Oh, haughty Coronado,”’ said Casca 
in his native tongue, ‘‘ride on in your 
ruthless march of rapine! I will abide 
among the simple people of this isolated 
place and teach them of the Christ, the 
holy virgin and the saints, I will teach 
them, too, that love of man which is the 
foundation for the love of God. My name 
will be forgotten and yours will emblazon 
the pages of history, but in the blest book 
of life the name of the lowly exile shall 
lead that of the haughty conqueror.”’ 

For four days Casca lived a quiet life, 
going among the people of the pueblo, 
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talking to them in their own language, 
learning of their ways of life and their 
channels of thought. 

On the morning of the fifth day old 
Es-Tah came forth from his fast with a 
happy look upon his face. He told Casca 
that during his fast a vision had been re- 
vealed to him, that the gates of the white 
man’s heaven had been opened to the 
eyes of his soul, and that he knew the 
creed of the white Christ to be the one 
true creed. 

Then Casca and the old priest went 
among the people preaching the creed of 
the Christ. Some of the people were af- 
frighted, some were troubled, some re- 
ceived the missionaries with dark looks 
of scorn, yet many believed and were 
baptised. The doubting ones demanded 
proof, and as reason would not suffice, 
Casca took his gun and killed a wolf that 
was running on the mesa a long distance 
away. He believed he might be forgiven 
for deceiving men into believing the 
truth. And the people marvelled much, 
and said : 

“This man takes into his hands a 
stick, and lo! it sends fire to a great dis- 
tance, and kills with a noise! Surely he 
is the servant of a god, and the words he 
speaks to us must be true words.” 

Yet the habit of the old worship was 
strong upon them and it was many years 
before the last one laid down the belief 
in the gods of his fathers and called him- 
self a child of the new Christ. Some of 
the old men even died in the old worship. 
But Casca was yet a young man when all 
the people of that nation held the cross 
as the emblem of their faith. 

The oaths of the priesthood were taken 
by an Indian, and Casca was wedded to 
Lo-Eetah in the form prescribed by the 
church. 

The conqguistadores never came to the 
Pueblo of the Strangers, and no man of 
Spanish blood ever knew the fate of 
Francisco Casca. 

In after years the yoke of slavery was 
placed upon the Pueblo tribes. These 
people rose in revolt ; bloody battles were 
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fought, and the war was carried even to 
the isolated place where stood the Pueblo 
of the Strangers. Casca, Lo-Eetah -his 
wife, and Es-Tah the priest had gone, 
long before, to the land beyond the sun- 
rise ; but their descendants, and all the 
people of the pueblo fought against the 
enslavers, whom they called false Chris- 
tians because of their cruelty. The peo- 
ple of this pueblo were few in numbers, 
and ina fierce battle they, men, women 
and children, were swept from the face 
of the earth, and their homes became the 
hiding places of wild beasts. 

Years, decades and centuries have 
rolled by ; the war of the Pueblos is long 
past; the yoke of slavery is an almost 
forgotten thing, and the land that once 
was Cibola is filling with hordes of white- 
faced people from the East. The Pueblo 
of the Strangers has returned to dust, its 
forgotten people have no records in the 
history known to the new dwellers in the 
land ; and, but fora record cut in undying 
rock, they, and the herald who went to 
them with tidings of the white Christ, 
would be known of no more upon the 
earth. 

High up on the side of a frowning cliff 
in the Grand Cafion of the Rio Colorado 
there are words chiseled in the face of 
the solid rock. The words are in the 
Spanish language, and if they are trans- 
lated they will be found to read thus: 

‘*T have reached the sundown time of 
life; my days to live are few, and this 
record cut in living stone will be the last 
work I shall do upon the earth. I am a 
Christian and a man of Spain, and my 
name is Francisco Casca. My wife is dead 
and my life is lonely, yet have my years 
been happy years, for in this stranger land 
I have learned the fullness of the knowl- 
edge that God is everywhere, and that 
His love is a love that passeth all under- 
standing. This is my last work before I 
die, and here I write down the true 
account —’”’ 

What need to read it further? For 
what was chiseled upon the rock is the 
same as the tale that is written here. 
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TO A BUTTERFLY.” 


UTTERFLY, with your point-lace wings 
B And body of silk and dust of star, 
Why is it the dull brown throstle sings, 
With the sweetness of mythical heavenly things, 
While you are still as dead things are? 


Even the cricket, in dress of woe, 

Cheers my way by the walls of wheat, 
While you, a gaudy and idle beau, 
Flutter about all day on show, 

With never a note that is glad or sweet! 


Where have you come from, Butterfly ¢ 
Did you fly out of the sun at dawn? 
Are you a bit of the summer sky, 
Blown by winds from your place on high? 
Where shall you go when the night draws on’? 


Frail in your beauty of lace and gold, 

Where do you fly when the frost is come? 
Where do you hide when the heath is cold? 
Alas, your beauty cannot grow old, 

Aud wherefore is beauty that must be dumb? 


What is your mission here on the earth? 
To bring us tidings of peaceful June* 
Surely you have some honest worth ; 
Oh, can it be you’re of lowly birth, 
And once were only a black cocoon * 


Out of a prison of mold you spring’ 
You in your beauty come from a clod*? 
You but a worm and a hideous thing! 
You with your gold and gossamer wing, 
Did you not come from the garden of God* 


Butterfly, in that earthly womb, 

While yet you hovered ‘twixt life and death, 
Did you have dreams of the world of bloom, 
Dreams of the day you should burst your tomb 

As did the Savior of Nazareth’ 


And when at last you could fly away, 

As free as the fragrant winds of morn, 
Like a soul forsaking its tomb of clay 
To dwell in a heaven of endless day, 

Then were you happy that you were born’? 


Now, as we roam through the fields of grain, 
So blithe and careless of foes and Fate, 
Butterfly, let us be friends again; 
Forgive my fancies adverse and vain, 
’Tis better, | say, to be fair than great. 


Whatever is lovely is good, else He 

Who made all things with a certain aim, 
Would never have set you from prison free. 
You in your beauty are more to me 

Than all the glitter and sham of Fame. 


Now, winged sprite, when I close my eyes, 
And lift them so to the sun above, 

Oh, I can see you in wondrous guize 

Winging your way throughout the skies, 
In all the hues of hope and of love! 


Upward and upward you take your flight, 
As if you were drawn by au magnet flower! 
What is the magic of this strange sight? 
Are you in league with the God of Light, 
And shall I find youin Eden’s Bower’? 


Arthur Grissom. 


awarded the prize in THE MIDLAND'S Second Quarterly Competition closing June jot! 
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JOHN BROWN AND HIS FOLLOWERS IN IOWA. 


By RANsoM LANGDON Harris. 


HE early settlers of lowa were unsur- 
passed in all that goes to make up 
a sturdy and patriotic citizenship. 

They loved liberty and hated oppres- 
sion. From our sparsely settled prairies 
nearly eighty thousand citizen-soldiers 
were sent to the front when the life of 
the Nation was threatened. 

It was the best blood of the state, and 
that blood consecrated nearly every 
battle-field of the Republic. The sacri- 
ficial spirit that gave so freely there was 
manifest when John Brown's foot first 
touched Iowa soil. 

Whether or not the reader believes in 
the theory that John Brown was heaven- 
ordained, as the advance messenger of 
God’s decree against human slavery, does 
not affect the historical significance of 
the John Brown movement. The origi- 
nator of that movement believed it ; and, 
lifting the bondman’s cross before his 
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eyes, girded himself like one born out of 
due time and plunged into the conflict. 

Dismiss also from your mind the theory 
that John Brown was insane. This man’s 
arguments were symmetrical, his logic 
was conclusive, and the formulation of his 
provisional government reads to-day, 
after the lapse of more than three 
decades, like inspiration. 

Governor Wise, of Virginia, who vis- 
ited and interrogated him at Harper’s 
Ferry, as Brown lay wounded and gory 
on the greensward in front of the arse- 
nal, said of his sanity upon his return to 
Richmond, addressing the people : 

‘*They are themselves mistaken who 
take him to be a madman. He is a 
bundle of the best nerves I ever saw, cut 
and thrust, and bleeding and in bonds. 
He is a man of clear head, of courage, 
fortitude, and simple ingenuousness. He 
is cool, collected, and indomitable, and 
it is but just to him to say, that he was 
humane to his prisoners, as attested to me 
by Colonel Washington and Mr. Mills, 
and he inspired me with great trust in his 
integrity, as a man of truth. He is a 
fanatic, vain and garrulous, but firm, and 
truthful, and intelligent. His men, too, 
who survive, except the free negroes 
with him, are like him. He professes to 
be a Christian, in communion with the 
Congregationalist Church of the North, 
and openly preaches his purpose of uni- 
versal emancipation, and the negroes 
themselves were to be the agents, by 
means of arms, led on by white com- 
manders. When Colonel Washington 
was taken, his watch, and plate, and 
jewels, and money were demanded, to 
create what they call a ‘safety fund,’ to 
compensate the liberators for the trouble 
and expense of taking away his slaves. 
This, by a law, was to be done with all 
slaveholders. Washington, of course, 
refused to deliver up anything ; and it is 
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remarkable, that the only thing of mater- 
ial value which they took, besides his 
slaves, was the sword of Frederick the 
Great, which was sent to General Wash- 
ington. This was taken by Stevens to 
Brown, and the latter commanded his 
men with that sword in the fight against 
the peace and safety of Washington’s 
native state! He promised Colonel 
Washington to return it to him when he 
was done with it. And Colonel Wash- 
ington says that he, Brown, was the 
coolest and firmest man he ever saw in 
defying danger and death. With one 
son dead by his side, and another shot 
through, he felt the pulse of the dying 
son with one hand and held his rifle with 
the other, and commanded his men with 
the utmost composure, encouraging them 
to be firm, and to sell their lives as 
dearly as they could.”’ 

Mr. Vallandigham, then a member of 
Congress, said in regard to Brown: 

‘*It isin vain to underrate either the 
man or the conspiracy. Captain John 
Brown is as brave and resolute a man as 
ever headed an insurrection, and, in a 
good cause, and witha sufficient force, 
would have been a consummate partisan 
commander. He has coolness, daring 
persistency, the stoic faith and patience, 
and a firmness of will and purpose un- 
conquerable. He is the furthest possi- 
ble removed from the ordinary ruffian, 
fanatic, or madman. Certainly it was one 
of the best planned and best executed 
conspiracies that ever failed.”’ 

John Brown first appeared in Iowa in 
the little town of Tabor, in Fremont 
county, in the year 1856. Tabor was from 
the first one of the ‘‘underground rail- 
road’’ stations during the Kansas troub- 
les. Fleeing slaves and exiles from 
bondage found here a generous people, 
early settlers from New England and 
Ohio who had brought with them Puritan 
ideas of religion, and Sumner’s and Phil- 
lips’ and Garrison’s ideas of freedom. It 
was freedom’s rendezvous for Free State 
forces on their way to the battle-field. 
Gen. James H. Lane at one time occupied 
the public square, maneuvered his troops 


and faced his artillery toward an advanc- 
ing force of pro-slavery Missouri troops 
heading for Des Moines in search of Lane. 
John Brown, with his son Owen, twelve 
slaves, and six white men, hovered about 
Tabor for several days. 

Parson John Todd, while at Tabor, hid 
in his cellar several boxes of Sharp’s 
rifles, some pikes, and other implements 
of war The good parson had lately 
died. For thirty years he was pastor of 
Tabor Congregational Church connected 
with the college iocated in that place. 
Deacon Gaston, S. H. Adams, Jonas 
Jones and one Vincent were all active 
adherents of the Free State movement. 

At one time an organized party of 
Tabor people with sled-stakes for guns 
chased a squad of Missourians for many 
miles, overtook them and rescued a 
slave, and with triumphant, exultant ° 
shouts returned to Tabor. In one sense 
they were non-combatants, but I suspect 
in the hip-pocket of each might have been 
found a more dangerous weapon than a 
sled-stake. 

President Wm. M. Brooks, of Tabor 
College, has thus related the story to me 
of John Brown in Tabor : 

‘John Brown was in Tabor many times 
during the years 1856 to 1859, sometimes 
for several weeks at a time. He boarded 
with Mr. Jonas Jones, who was custodian 
for the supplies, which included Sharp’s 
rifles and other arms and ammunition 
sent from Boston by the New England- 
Kansas Aid Society to help in making 
Kansas a free state. The last of these 
arms were delivered to John Brown by 
Mr. Jones on the order of Mr. B. F. San- 
born, Secretary, of Boston, and the re- 
ceipt which John Brown gave to Mr. 
Jonas Jones is now in the possession of 
Rev. E. S. Hill, D. D., Atlantic, Iowa. 

“ The sitting-room of the house now 
owned by President Wm. M. Brooks, of 
Tabor College, was used by John Brown 
as a drill room. In this room Colonel 
Forbes gave instruction to Brown him- 
self in military tactics. 

‘‘When in Tabor, Brown attended 
prayer-meetings and took part in them 
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JOHN BROWN PRIOR TO THE KANSAS RAID. 


with much interest. The people of Tabor 
were intensely interested in the effort to 
make Kansas a free state and a cordial 
welcome and a hearty God-speed were 
given to the different companies which 
passed through Tabor on their way to 
Kansas. At one time a company of 170 
rested in Tabor thirty-six hours. At 
another time more than 200 men from 
New York and New England were 
camped upon the public square in Tabor 
for several days, under command of 
General Jim Lane. 

‘*The first serious difference between 
the people of Tabor and John Brown was 
in February, 1859, when Brown came 
through Tabor, returning from what was 
known as his ‘raid into Missouri.’ A 
company of blacks had been forcibly 
liberated and encouraged to take horses 





wished, and were on their 
march to Canada. This 
course seemed to most of 
the people of Tabor an 
unwarranted violation of 
law, which they were not 
ready to endorse as they 
were requested to do 
| by Brown. There were 
| those, however, in Tabor, 
| who went with him and 
aided him in his journey 
across Iowa. 

“John Brown was in 
Tabor for the last time on 
the last Sunday of August 

| or the first Sunday of 
| September in 1859. He 
was at the house of Mr. 
| Jonas Jones when the 
family returned from 
church, and standing on 
| the south porch of the 
| house he said in my hear- 


or other property they 


ing: ‘Good-bye, Mr. 
Jones. I donot say where 
I am going, but you will 
| hear from me. There has 
been enough said about 
bleeding Kansas, and if 
there is any more blood 

shed there will be some other bloody 
spot besides Kansas. / am going to 
carry the war into the heart of Africa.’’ 
I also have from Deacon S. H. Adams, 

a highly credible witness, his estimate 


.of Brown while intimate with the people 


of Tabor and maneuvering in their 
midst. He says: 

‘“‘T first saw John Brown in 1856. He 
had just arrived from Kansas where he 
had been driven out by United States 
troops. These troops were disarming Free 
State men who had armed themselves 
for protection while settling upon land 
claims. I asked Brown if he and his six 
sons went to Kansas to take claims. He 


answered: ‘J went for the purpose of 


making Kansas a free state, but my boys 
went to settle. But,’ he added, ‘when 
they shot down my oldest son in cold 
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blood on the sidewalk in Topeka, I then 
laid myself upon the altar of freedom, 
and vowed, if it should be found neces- 
sary, to spill my blood for the freedom of 
the slave.’”’ 

Brown proved himself brave and had, 
I think, some of the qualities of a com- 
mander. I sat talking with him one night 
when some one brought him word of 
fighting in Kansas between the factions. 
I said I should think he would be sick of 
hearing any more about Kansas troubles. 
Rousing himself, he exclaimed with ter- 
rible earnestness, ‘‘ No, I feel more like 
drawing my sword!” 

He was in one of our prayer meetings 
when the subject of slavery came up. I 
said | was willing to do all I could to free 
the slaves. Brown jumped up and said, 
“All is a mighty big word.’”’ I well 
knew what he meant: /e was willing to 
give his life. 

When on his way to Canada with eleven 
slaves, his right hand man, Major Stevens, 
or Whipple, as he was called, said to me, 
‘*You need not be surprised if you hear 
from us before long, as we intend to make 
a strike.’’ Then, checking himself, he 
added, ‘‘I have told you more than I’ve 
repeated to any other living man,’’ thus 
showing the deliberation with which was 
planned the invasion of the South. 

The next underground railroad station 
north of us was the home of C. F. Clark- 
son of Grundy county, afterward of S/ate 
Register fame. Mr. Clarkson’s home 
had long been known as a haven of rest 
for escaping slaves, and many a pursued, 
breathless bondsman rested here on his 
way to freedom, and felt the soothing 
influence of this heroic soul and that of 
his heaven-blessed wife. 

At one time the Clarkson boys went 
out early in the morning *‘ doing chores ”’ 
about the barn. They chanced to see 
some boots sticking out of a haystack. 
A pull on the boots brought to light 
the woolly head of a negro, who looked 
wildly about and inquired, ‘‘ Where is I? 
Is dis de Clakem gemen?”’ 

It is needless to add that the refugee 
was housed, fed and taken on his journey. 


The Clarkson homestead was too far 
from the main line of travel, so Brown 
passed through Des Moines, stopping a 
short time with a good Samaritan near 
the city, then stopping a week with J. 
B. Grinnell, at Grinnell, and at Iowa 
City. 

On a beautiful fall day in 1856, Brown 
reached the quiet little Quaker village of 
Springdale, in Cedar county. Great was 
the commotion among the primitive, se- 
date followers of George Fox and Joseph 
John Gurney. On this occasion five white 
men and eleven slaves composed his 
escort. 

No wider hospitality can be found on 
earth than was given Brown and his dark 
exiles by the good Quakers of Spring- 
dale. Many of the slaves exhibited the 
scars on their backs. Some had frozen 
limbs, relics of the suffering of by-gone 
days. One slave mother was a piteous 
sight to behold, but while reciting the 
anguish of slave life, wiping the tears 
from her eyes, she said: ‘‘I be better 
ober in Kanda.”’ 

After a two weeks stay these liberated 
slaves were safely landed in the Queen’s 
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Upon whose farm John Brown and his Followers Camped 
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dominion. Two years later John Brown 
re-appeared in Springdale. This time he 
came with eleven white men and one 
negro. 

He took up his headquarters with Mr. 
Wm. Maxson, a prosperous farmer resid- 
ing near Springdale. Mr. Maxson’s farm 
became the scene of active military oper- 
ations. Colonel Forbes, an English drill- 
master, had the oversight or drill and 
maneuver. 

Daily prayer was offered in camp by 
Brown himself. The sound of gun and 
roll of drum echoed back from the dis- 
tant hills. Maxson offered unbounded 
hospitality and gave freely of his money. 
** God be blessed!” said he; ‘I havea 
chance to serve my country, and aid in 
the negro jubilee.” 

Around ‘‘John Brown of Ossawat- 
tamie’’ at this time was gathered an 
array of intellect rarely surpassed. In 
this unique squad was an English poet, 
Richard Realf, whom some regard as one 
of the greatest poets of ourcentury. His 
restless spirit found repose only lately. 
He died by his own hand, near an island 
of the Pacific. 

I append only a fragment of one of his 
poems that has survived the ravages of 
time : 

INDIRECTION. 

Fair are the flowers and the children, but 
their subtle suggestion is fairer: 

Rare is the rose-burst of dawn, but the secret 
that claspes it is rarer; 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain 
that precedes it is sweeter; 

And never a poem yet writ, but the meaning 
out-mastered the meter. 

Never a daisy that grows, but a mystery. 
guideth the growing: 

Never a river that flows, but a majesty scep- 
ters the flowing: 

Never a Shakespeare that soared, but a 
stronger than he did infold him: 

Nor ever a prophet foretells, but a mightier 
seer hath foretold him. 


Back of the canvas that throbs, the painter is 
hinted and hidden; 

Into the statue that breathes, the soul of the 
sculptor is bidden; 

Under the joy that is felt, lie the infinite 
issues of feeling; 

Crowning the glory revealed, is the glory 
that crowns the revealing. 


Great are the symbols of being, but that which 
is symboled is greater; 

Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the 
inward creator; 

Back of the sound broods the silence, back of 
the gift stands the giving; 

Back of the hand that receives, thrill the sen- 
sitive nerves of receiving. 
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Space is as nothing to spirit, the deed is out- 
done by the doing; 

The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer 
the heart of the wooing; 

And up from the pits where these shiver, and 
up from the heights where those shine, 

Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and 
the essence of life is divine. 

Another famous name connected with 
the movement at this time was J. H. 
Kagi. He was a native of Virginia, tall, 
athletic, and with a spirit most inflexible. 
He counted not his life ‘‘ dear unto him- 
self.’"”, He was master of Greek and 
Hebrew, a short-hand reporter, and at 
this time correspondent of the New York 
Tribune. The reader will pardon me 
here. I have heard many of the famous 
orators of my day, including those of 
trans-Atlantic fame and reputation, but I 
have never listened with such rapture of 
soul as to this Virginia cavalier as he 
pleaded the cause of the enslaved. Two 
years later he fell from a rock midway in 
the Potomac river pierced with twenty- 
one balls, fired by his own countrymen. 

Nearly the entire winter of 1858-9 was 
consumed in the military preparation for 
the move on Harper’s Ferry. Stores and 
munitions of war were hid away on the 
Maxson farm. It must be remarked here 
that while the good Quakers of Spring- 
dale were bitterly opposed to slavery, 
they took no part in drill for war, or tol- 
erated the idea of bloodshed connected 
with emancipation. They lent every aid 
to escaped slaves and those who had 
them in charge. Brown many times 
said : 

‘‘T regard human life as precious. | 
make no war on man. Against the sys- 
tem I will offer my blood. North and 
South are both guilty —the North for its 
introduction, the South for its continua- 
tion. It is most abhorrent, most ab- 
horrent !”’ 

Barclay and Edwin Coppock, sons of a 
Quaker widow, joined the company at 
this time ; also Stewart Taylor, a young 
Canadian. George B. Gill, a few days 
later, placed his name under the con- 
stitution. 

A mock legislature was organized at 
Springdale. It was actively carried on 
by the Brown followers. 
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Great multitudes for ten miles around 
flocked to the scene of these famous de- 
bates. No room was large enough to 
hold the people. 

Emer Rood, Thomas James, Dr. Gill 
and Elliott Winn were prominent citizens 
who bade the movement God-speed. 

In March, 1859, the men broke camp. 

About this time Edward Morrison, 
Chalk Lipsey, Charles Ball and myself 
went to Kansas from Springdale to aid 
the movement in that state for the pur- 
pose of liberating slaves and assisting 
them to Canada. ‘ 

Here the notorious James Hart (Quan- 
trell) ingratiated himself into the confi- 
dence of Brown’s followers ; led a squad 
into Bates county, Missouri, and betrayed 
them into the hands of a pro-slavery mob 
armed with their guns. Morrison, Charles 
Ball and Chalk Lipsey were killed. 

I, a sixteen-year-old youth, escaped, 
and by night travel, barefoot, penniless 
and alone, after a two weeks’ tramp, 
reached the capital city of Iowa. 

Brown’s command went on to Canada 
and no more was heard of it or the leader 
until twenty-one men invaded and occu- 
pied Harper’s Ferry, Va., and for three 
days thereafter held the state military 
forces at bay. 

Hundreds had pledged support and 
military forces were on the way to Har- 
per’s Ferry when a Judas betrayed the 
plan, and the blow was struck three days 
sooner than was planned. The re-in- 
forcing companies were halted by tele- 
graphic dispatches announcing the battle. 

Of the Springdale youths and young 
men, Edwin Coppock was captured 
and hung at Harper’s Ferry; Stuart 
Taylor was shot in the battle, and 
Barclay Coppock escaped and returned 
to Springdale, followed by a requisi- 
tion from the governor of Virginia in 
the hands of two United States mar- 
shals and a troop of detectives. They 
appeared late one night at the residence 
of Mrs. Coppock, knocked at the door 
and demanded the appearance of Barclay 
Coppock. The lion in the sedate Quak- 
eress came tothe front. Striding rapidly 


across the room she said, ‘‘ Thee go home 
and attend to thy business, and I will 
attend to my son Barclay. Where did 
thee get authority to whip and sell human 
beings ?’”’ 

The marshal braced himself and deliv- 
ered a harangue about ‘‘the Common- 
wealth of Virginia and the majesty of 
law,’’ but the widow closed the door in 
his face. The United States marshal 
then presented himself before Governor 
Kirkwood and handed him the requisi- 
tion from Governor Wise. The man 
from Maryland stretched himself at full 
height, swung his long arm furiously 
across the table and said, ‘‘I will suffer 
my right arm to fall from my shoulder 
before I ever will surrender a citizen of 
Iowa to be murdered by Virginia slave- 
holders.”’ * 

The finale of ‘‘ John Brown of Ossawat- 
tomie’’ proved his ordination for the 
work in hand. He was the most myster- 
ious personage that had flashed across 
the political arena in that afternoon of 
the Nineteenth century. No man ever 
lived in advance of his time. John Brown 
anticipated the civil war. His mission was 
to die for the enslaved and for the cause 
he espoused. Had he died sooner, or 
later, his Geath would have availed noth- 
ing. The time, manner and event had 
all been ordered beforehand. The cathe- 
dral tower clock of destiny was to strike 
at a certain hour, and nothing couéd hin- 
der it. 

This mysterious forerunner and his 
work were related from all eternity. Mis- 
sion and service can succeed only in 
one’s own day and generation so far as 
individual work is concerned. He saw 
the burning bush, heard the voice, and 
did what he believed to be the bidding. 

Prophesy was a finger-sboard pointing 
to the deliverer to come. Isaiah knew 
the man from Bethlehem quite as well as 
did the troops who surrounded him. 
Zechariah looked far down the coming 
ages and saw the King enthroned in his 


*This incident will be described by an 


eye-witness, Ex-Lieutenant Governor Gue, in 
a future number.of the Midland Monthly. 
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spiritual kingdom; he was well ac- 
quainted with the figure walking upon 
Mount Olivet and giving out parables. 

So John Brown saw the advancing 
forces put in motion by the Unseen Hand. 

The watchman upon the signal tower 
of human liberty gave the alarm, and 
plunged into the conflict. He fell prone 
upon his shield, and put off his accoutre- 
ments in obedience to orders; but the 
conflict went on. In the result of sucha 
life, and such a conflict, a hundred years 
are but as a watch in the night; but not 
a half-decade had passed away before 
the citadel of liberty burst into flame, and 
a million lives were thrown into the 
seething, burning temple to be consumed 
upon the altar. 

James Redpath, the historian, tells us 
that on the day of his execution John 
Brown “walked like one going out of 
the gates of fame.”’ 

A slave-mother shuffled sorrowfully by 
his side, leading her child. The great 


IN THE WOMAN’S BUILDING. 


emancipator stooped low and kissed the 
dark-skinned infant. 

It was his farewell benediction upon a 
race whose feet have trod only along 
thorny highways, in obedience to man’s 
estimate of man. 

No cringing coward this ; no manipu- 
lator of creeds for gain; no cunning 
division for enrichment. 

Captain Avis, Brown’s jailor, says on 
that last day ‘‘he was the happiest heart 
in all Charlestown.’’ His eyes ranged 
far off toward the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
his face radiant’ with the coming peace. 
He had seen ‘‘ Him who is invisible.”’ 
And perhaps he had caught the refrain 
of his own coronation that went up on 
this very spot from their long line of blue, 
not a half-decade later, as they charged 
the squadrons from the South. 

* John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering 
in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on.« 
Glory, glory hallelujah! 


Glory, glory hallelujah! 
His soul goes marching on.” 











IN THE WOMAN’S BUILDING. 


TRIFLING thing of beads and lace, 
From some far-distant, heathen land, 
Woven with wondrous skill and grace 
By an untiring, patient, hand ; 


But, unseen through the silk and beads, 
One precious, sad-hued thread runs rife ; 
For though so hid that no one heeds, 
Yet here a woman wrought — her life. 


Day after day, and year by year, 
With patient care she still worked on — 
Till youth had fled and age grew near, 
Before the weary task was done. 


Useless and foolish it may be,— 
Poor bauble of a strange device, — 
But, with that costly thread, can we 
Set on the work a fitting price? 


MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


Elizabeth A. Moore. 
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ALONG ENGLISH HEDGE-ROWS. Il. 


GRASMERE, WINDERMERE AND FURNESS ABBEY. 


By G. W. 


UNSHINE and shadow, floods of glo- 

rious light and heavy, somber clouds! 
Such varied scenes, such changeful 
weather and, withal, such literary sug- 
gestiveness can nowhere be found in 
richer profusion than in the English 
lake region. .Every rocky height and 
beetling crag and silvery lake tells a 
story of poet, historian or literary recluse. 
The towering mountain and low-lying 
lake, the rippling river and the leaping 
waterfall have been the subject of many 
a scng and story. 

All experiences necessarily have a be- 
ginning and anend. To most the begin- 
ning is pleasant, to many the end is a 
grief. The closing hours of our visit at 
Keswick had some bitterness. It was 
hard to say good-bye toall its varied and 
wondrous scenes. We tarried long that 
morning in the cheery rooms of Low 
Mill, looking out across the little river 
and into the garden of Greta house. 
Skiddaw’s brow was enveloped with a 
veil of fleecy clouds, and over beyond 


WATER. 


E. HI. 


the trees the spires of Crossthwaite Ab- 
bey glittered in the sun. 

We were to bid farewell to Keswick 
and surroundings and take stage to 
Ambleside, thence by steamer to Lake- 
side, and thence to Furness. At sharp 
nine o’clock the last adieus had been 
said and, after mounting to the upper 
deck of the coach, we went rattling 
through the streets of Keswick, past 
Derwentwater, Castle Hill, and on to 
Ambleside. A wonderful ride in the 
glorious atmosphere of that June morn- 
ing! My companions on the trip were 
four young misses, just from Vassar, and 
two young gentlemen from Philadelphia. 

Every turn in the way gave us some 
new revelation. Thirlmere with Hel- 
vellyn towering above and its top re- 
flected in the silvery mere; fell and 
dale, mountain and meadow, one con- 
stantly beautiful and ever-changing 
scene! Dunmail Raise is_ reached. 
Here the highway extends to a point 
seven hundred and eighty-three feet 
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above sea-level. 
Gradually descend- 
ing, we stop at Ry- 
dal Water for a 
change of horses 
and soon are oft 
again. 

Grasmere is a 
beautiful village on 
the lake by the 
same name—quiet, 
restful, poetic Gras- 
mere! 

We are soon at Rydal Mount. The 
home of Wordsworth and the picturesque 
cottage where Hartley Coleridge dwelt 
are here. An atmosphere of culture and 
refinement pervades the village. 

The lake lies among the hills like a 
mirror, and the hills, trees and dwellings, 
the tossing plumes of bending ferns, and 
even the birds that wing their way above 
the glassy surface are vividly reflected in 
its clear depth. Roads as near perfec- 
tion as it would be possible to make them, 
the soft green of the carefully kept lawns, 
the dazzling blooms, the well-trimmed 





WORDSWORTH’S HOME. 


hedges and the 
neat and rose-em- 
bowered homes ; 
with the pasture 
lands and hedge- 
bordered farm 
lands’ reaching 
back tothe foothills 
standing there so 
grand and solemn ! 
We stood and 
gazed upon the 
homes of Words- 
worth and the younger Coleridge, both 
vine-covered, tile-roofed, gabled and 
quaint, with curious windows, terraces, 
flower-plats and daisy-bordered paths ; 
restful, quiet spots, where the poet-soul 
reveled in beauty and the poet-vision 
included scenes that were an ever-new 
inspiration. 

Too briefly we tarry at Grasmere, 
taking a long lingering look at moun- 
tain, lake and valley, and the pretty cot- 
tages on the grassy slope. The six 
horses spring to the work ; our carriage 
wheels along by the Harriet Martineau 








THIRLMERE, WITH “MIGHTY HELVELLYN”™ IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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cottage, by shimmering brook and or- 
chards filled with bloom. We roll into 
Ambleside and look out over the silvery 
sheen of Windermere. 

Ambleside is a pretty inland village at 
the north end of Lake Windermere. 
Hotel accommodations here areexcellent. 
Just on the outskirts of the town is Stock 
Gyhll Force, a beautiful cascade dropping 
in four distinct falls, making an entire fall 
of eighty feet. All about it are wide 
spreading trees, mossy banks, quiet 
glens and cool retreats. From Amble- 
side many delightful trips are made to 
points of interest. 








a 





LAKE WINDERMERE. 


ful country seats and the pretty villages, 
Bowness by the lake, Windermere on the 
hill. No trip by steamer could be more 
interesting and delightful. 

A three hours’ ride and we land at 
Lakeside. Here we take the train to 
Ulverston and thence to Furness Abbey. 
This is a grand old ruin, a relic of the 
twelfth century. The ruins are exten- 
sive and picturesque. The walls are 
grim, gray and strong. One wonders, 
as he looks upon this massive and stately 
structure, at the vandalism that could 
strike down this splendid arch and mighty 

column. Broken 





Wray Castle, Sour 
Milk Force, Lough- 
rigg, Tarn, Fox 
How, the home of 
Doctor Arnold and 
The Knoll, resi- 
dence of Miss Mar- 
tineau. Steamers 
regularly ply Lake 
Windermere, and 
from the steamer’s 
deck one gets 
glimpses of beauti- 
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walls and tumbling 
spire mark the 
place where once 
stood the temple 
of the living God. 
Cawing crows by 
day and hooting 
owls by night alone 
disturb the quiet 
where once the 
cowled monk 
chanted matin and 
vesper services. 
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Great masses of 
tangled ivy seem 
striving to hide the 
broken walls, and 
cover with mantle 
of green the ruin 
and decay. 

Another detour 
along the shore of 
Morecambie Bay 
and in the twilight 
shadows we speed 
out and away from 
this land of history, 
poesy and story. We had enjoyed a 
never-to-be-forgotten week of relaxation, 
but a week full of intense longing for 
a better knowledge of English verse. 
We came out from this poetic atmosphere 
better able to appreciate the beauty of 
English song and with a fuller under- 
standing of the sources of the inspiration 
of England’s singers. 

Why do we seek the noise and turmoil 





RUSKIN’S HOME. 


of London, Liver- 
pool and the other 
great trade centers 
and pass by the 
cozy and restful 
beauties of quiet 
country lanes and 
pastoral scenes? 
Rural England is 
a constant wonder 
and delight. While 
I found much to 
enliven and amuse 
in the stifled air of 
the cities my greatest pleasure was found 
while threading paths along English 
hedge-rows, and nothing of all I saw 
and experienced left more lasting impres- 
sions than the sleepy-hollow quiet of the 
Vale of Keswick, Derwentwater’s peace- 
ful flow with Skiddaw’s overtopping 
heights, and lovely Grasmere lying low, 
and the somber stillness of grand old 
Furness Abbey. 











CLOISTERS OF FURNESS ABBEY. 
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REUBEN ROGERS, ' JAMES M. HAWLEY, 
Of Phillipsburg, Kansas. Of Clarinda, lowa 


JIM AND RUBE. 


UR Jim and Rube,—they are two big boys 
QO Who've played together so long, 
That Jim’s like Rube and Rube’s just like Jim, 
And never a thing goes wrong! 
Alike, for both of their hearts are warm ; 
Two “whiteheads” they may be called; 
A beaming eye and a forehead high, 
The fact is, they're growing bald. 


They play together far down the hill; 
Their nurse is the setting sun, 

Their jokes and stories and hearty laughs, 
Explosions of joyous fun. 

They tell of, frolics and boyish sports, 
And sometimes a girl they name, 

And, shouting * Billy” and “Charley” and “Joe,” 
Play over each good old game. 


Sometimes their voices are soft and low; 
The story is tender, too; 
Then all is still, for to Jim and Rube 
The story is sad and true. 
They turn and gaze with a far-off look, 
And never a word they say; 
Then wipe their glasses (these boys wear “specs” ) 
And slowly go back to play. 


The sun sinks low and the night is near; 
The youths of the place are gone; 
Forgetting the day in the same old way 
Our Jim and our Rube play on. 
Ah! not to-day is their time of play, ) 
But all of the years of yore; 
And both our boys have broken their toys, 
For now they are near fourscore. 


Jim laughs at Rube and Rube laughs at Jim: 
Together they laugh and cry; 

For boys will be boys, and what to them 
Is sunlit or starlit sky! 

And by and by when they turn and go, 
A-weary of earthly toys, 

May Jim find Rube and may Rube find Jim, 
Up there where they're always boys! 


NEW YORK. Lu B Cake. 
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A SEPTEMBER STORM. 


By EmMILIE F. STOWE. 


‘We knew it would rain, forall the morn, 

A spirit on slender ropes of mist 
Was lowering its golden buckets down 

Into ths vapory amethyst 
Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens 

Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers, 
Dipriag the jewels out of the sea, 

Tosprinkle them over the land in showers!” 

One who with reverent love has studied 
the Creator’s poem of the year, and from 
the analyses of the individual and pecu- 
liar charm and grace of each four weeks’ 
cycle has woven a canticle of praise 
and beauty, says of this month that ‘“‘it 
is the sweetest, mellowest stanza of God 
Almighty’s poem of the twelvemonth.”’ 

Upon this especial day the month that 
by a poet’s fancy has been crowned 
Queen would seem to have crossed the 
autumnal threshold with lingering and 
reluctant ;feet, reaching backward hot 
burning hands for a large measure of 
summer's aftermath. 

The sun must have forged his arrows 
at the fiery furnace of midsummer, for 
with midsummer heat and drouth the 
earth palpitates and seems like to shrivel 
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and faint. Throughout the air there is a 
strained, feverish whisper of unrest, as if 
Nature herself were out of tune, and had 
struck the usually perfect rhythm of this 
month’s harmony with a hand of petu- 
lant discord. 

Even though the sunlight blazes, there 
is that mysterious, intangible whisper of 
approaching storm. We cannot see the 
‘spirit on slender ropes of mist’’ that is 
‘lowering its golden buckets down”? for 
the coming rain,—for only to poets is 
given occult discernment of nature’s 
wonderful workings, which they, so deli- 
cately super-sensed, interpret for us in 
exquisite word-images. But the minor 
chord is vibrating under the touch of the 
storm-spirit and the earth quivers with 
its coming. To the south the huge disc 
of the water wheel whirrs crazily as 
though all the air-currents smote it 
angrily and at once. Whittier's simile 
of the ‘“‘mindless wind’? might well 
have been suggested from watching its 
wild gyrations. In its normal moments 
the little feathered children of the air 
appropriate it as though it were a mam- 
moth see-saw, built for their especial use 
and pleasure; but now they fly and 
chirrup distractedly about it, as if in 
wonder at its strange mood. 

Even in the flutter of the leaves upon 
the trees there is hint of querulousness, 
arid the tall poplar that lifts itself yonder 
like a slim, tall sentinel, called by those 
versed in wood-craft the barometer of 
the forést, shows the silver lining of its 
leaves in a way that indicates quick- 
coming rain. . 

Hold your ear close to the silvery 
leaves and you will fancy you hear the 
light plash and patter of falling raindrops. 

The birds are in a tumult and skim 
through the air with shrill troubled cries. 
That obstreperous marauder of them all, 
the blue-jay,seems more quarrelsome than 
ever with his strident, overbearing note, 
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From out of nowhere, yet subtly per- 
meating everywhere, there steals a vague 
little tremolo of change in the air cur- 
rents. The cattle and horses tramp and 
kick viciously at the flies that swarm as 
numerously as did the locusts in Egypt’s 
plaguetime. Off to the west stretch acres 
of tasseled corn. Before the summer’s 
sun drank up its lush beauty, it was like 
a sea of green and gold in its even serried 
rows. All the season, out from: the long, 
pendulous, ribbon-like leaves, there had 
stolen a soft musical whispering that sug- 
gested Tennyson’s little lilt — 

* Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea; 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea.” 
But now there is a rasping, crackling 
sound as though the brittle leaves were 
bickering and quarreling. 

Over the barnyard family two hen- 
hawks poise themselves dangerously low, 
ready for a pounce upon some plump 
pullet. A fat gray hen with a late brood 
of chicks clucks wildly and spreads her- 
self, a heap of ruffled feathers, over her 
younglings, frantically throwing her scar- 
let comb from side to side in a vain 
attempt to dislodge from her broad back 
the fluffy little yellow ball that has 
elected this as its sleeping quarters 
rather than be crowded three in a bed 
under the maternal feathers. 

Away toward the east a billowy fringe 
of timber borders the sinuous winding 
creek ; and the colors of crimson, green 
and gold wind in and out like a brilliant 
Tyrian scarf. 

Out from its depths with more than 
usual plaint come the sobbing notes of a 
host of those little sorrow-birds, the 
turtle-doves. Ifthe theosophical doctrine 
embrace the animal kingdom, and re- 
incarnation be a verity, these little birds 
must be the re-embodied spirits of sweet, 
sensitive and innocent souls that forever 
mourn, in expiation of some fancied sin 
in an anterior cycle. 

Only a bit ago a cloud of white butter- 
flies, flakes of summer snow, skimmed 
about us, and now not one is to be seen! 
Lift up the nodding head of the big sun- 
flower that hung there by the window all 


summer, a lantern fed with the oil of 
distilled sunshine, and you will find 
dozens of the tiny, filmy-winged things 
have found shelter under this umbrella 
nature has spread for them. Two by 
two they nestle, the little allegory of 
Psyche and Cupid over again. 

Up from the pastures in Indian file and 
with heavy measured tread come the 
great beeves, magnificent creatures, 
whose sleek, satiny sides shine from the 
unctuousness within. Like timid children 
they look shy askance from their big, 
liquid eyes at the stranger they so quickly 
discern within the gates. With brute 
instinct they scent the storm, and the 
pampered creatures seek the shelter of 
the huge barns to escape the drenching. 

The master’s blooded dappled-gray 
that stands saddled in a shed during the 
day, ready for a hasty mount, throws his 
delicate ears into a sharp point, shows 
the crimson lining of the sensitive nostril, 
arches his graceful neck, and impatiently 
whinnies to go to his stall in the long 
stable. 

All day, soft white clouds have hung 
about the edge of the horizon as motion- 
less ‘‘as painted ships upon a painted 
ocean,’’ but now they begin to mass 
themselves toward the east, a sullen 
blackness tinging the edges. In zigzag 
flashes the lightning thrids them in and 
out as though driven by the giant needle 
of some storm-fiend, and away toward 
the city a mist, like the wraiths the artist, 
Church, is fond of conjuring out of the 
sea fogs, comes surging and rolling down 
upon us. 

Everything has crept to shelter,—there 
is amoment of supreme hush and silence, 
and then a flash and crash, and the res- 
ervoirs of heaven seem riven. After 
the first fury of the storm, is spent, the 
“merciful miraculous rain’’ falls with 
soothing beneficence upon the vexed 
and fevered pulses of the day; and out 
of the cool, dark caverns of the night 
steals the Enchantress of Sleep and Rest, 
who passes her wand of magic over wear- 
ied earth and man, and softly whispers — 

* Good night! the day was sultry here 


n toil and fear, 
Good night! the night is cool and clear.” 











ART LIFE IN ITALY AND RUSSIA. 


By Mme. EMMA DE KONCHINE.* 


TALY is a very unsatisfactory field of 
study for vocal students who wish, 
beside mastering technicalities, to obtain 
a broad musical education in diverse 
branches of that art. 

Oratorio is never and concerts are sel- 
dom given. Opera and the drama, how- 
ever, interest the public, and vocal 
students there restrict themselves to the 
study of opera alone. 

That sunny land of azure skies is one 
vast tomb of greatness. Art once flour- 
ished and political supremacy was once 
well-nigh complete. Now the latter has 
become but a historical tale and the 
former is in her decline. 

Rome, Florence and Naples are filled 
with the sculptors and painters of all 
nations who come to imbibe warmth of 
color from the glowing hues of Italian 

















EMMA MERSHON DE KONCHINE. 


landscape and correctness of outline from 
study of the old masters. But they do 
not pay homage to the modern Italian 
school, for it is far inferior to the Spanish, 
French, Russian and German schools. 

Milan is the seat of operatic and theatri- 
cal interests. 

The celebrated Galleria Vittorio Eman- 
uele is filled with the hollow echoes ot 
passing footsteps, night and day; suc- 
cessful prime-donne and ballerine in gor- 
geous array and of immodest counte- 
nances; glowing, polished, swaggering 
tenori, baritoni and dassi; nervous dys- 
peptic young direttori d’orchestra and 
phlegmatic, well-fed old diretfori; vaga- 
bond, ragged match-sellers (once cele- 
brated singers) crying ‘‘ecco cerini!” halt 
(if not wholly) starved debufanti of both 
sexes whose hungry stare at the restau- 
rant windows is most pitiful; sweet young 
English and American girl students arm 
in arm with their mothers and wholly 
unconscious of the meaning of the scene 
in which they participate; old, haggard, 
repulsive women, remnants of famous 
artists now cringing before and begging 
from the gay young gallants ‘‘u so/do! 
per amor di Dio un soldo!”’ Such are the 
sights which haunt the beautiful Galleria, 
— entirely typical of the daily scenes that 


_transpire under the name of operatic art 


in that city. 

The frightful dangers and difficulties 
which beset the career of a young girl 
abroad compel me to embrace this oppor- 
tunity to speak a word of warning to am- 
bitious parents, anxious to procure for 
their gifted daughters a fine musical edu- 
cation abroad. In the first place, the 
young aspirants need a wise, well in- 
formed and prudent guardian,—better 
than all, her father or mother. Let her 
make up her mind before she starts with 
whom she wishes to study and then 
quietly pursue her studies with that one 


*A Sketch of Mme. Konchine, by Ella Hamilton Durley, appeared in the September MIDLAND 
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master until completion, heeding not the 
many enticing voices of rogues or parti- 
sans calling to study under some other 
less known master. 

There are but few great masters to 
whom one can go without fear of decep- 
tion or trickery. Persichiniof Rome and 
Vanuccini of Florence are the finest I 
know of, and I can recommend them 
thoroughly, both being well-bred, cultur- 
ed gentlemen as well as famous teachers. 

At Milan I know of no one great name 
at present; but I do know of a host of 
lesser lights—of whom—éeware/ 

Milan is the place to make or arrange 
for a debuf—but in my experience it is 
not the place to study, being filled with 
charletans and rogues of every descrip- 
tion. 

Verdi has a beautiful villa near Genoa, 
where he leads a simple, retired, almost 
pastoral life. The fire of that great genius 
is burning low in his old age, and he now 
supplants inspiration with profound study 
in his later compositions, ‘‘Othello”’ 
and ‘‘Falstaff.’’ Although these operas 
made their first appearance at La Scala 
with clamorous success, they have not 
spoken to the throbbing heart of the 
great world as did his earlier works. 

Among the younger composers whose 
names have become famous are Mas- 
cagni and Leoncavallo, both heroic 
young idealists who were starving in 
wretched garrets while waiting for recog- 
nition, but who now are living in lux- 
urious palaces, the idols of the public. 

Whether they will live to be great pro- 
ductive geniuses like Verdi is to be 
doubted, as they seem to have poured 
out all their wealth and fervor of inspira- 
tion in their first works, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana | Mascagni) and 7 FPatiacci ( Leon- 
cavallo ), their subsequent productions 
having fallen rather flat. 

There can be no greater artistic contrast 
in the world than between Italian and 
Russian music. Russia is a vast country 
of many climes and many peoples, all 
speaking the Russian tongue, and a de- 
voted unit in religion and in reverence 
for her great ruler, the Czar. 


It is quite wonderful to let one’s 
thoughts travel from the ice and snow of 
Finland down to the vineyards and 
orange groves of Crimea, and thence to 
the lofty grandeur of the Caucasian moun- 
tains and the vast extension of the flow- 
ering steppes. And oh! the forests of 
Russia! Not even in America can be 
found the equal of those solemn mys- 
terious dark temples of nature. 

There is a warmth of hospitality in 
Russia reminding one of our own South- 
ern States, a free and generous style of 
living which denotes a land of plenty and 
a people of sympathetic, big hearts. 

The Russians are refined and educated 
and widely informed, without English 
bigotry, egotism and cold heartedness, 
and moreover a race of great physique 
and genius. 

In crowded western Europe the latter 
quality grows rarer and rarer in these 
days. In Italy it is indeed come to be al- 
most unknown ; but Russia is filled with 
versatile genius and rare talent, the best 
part of it being that the Russians do not 
seem to be at all aware of their great 
gifts. The race is in an undeveloped 
state as yet; but Russia has a great fu- 
ture and there is no contemporary power 
that is her equal inresources. Self-made 
men abound everywhere. It has been my 
delightful privilege to meet cultivated, 
intellectual men,— musicians, poets, doc- 
tors, statesmen, who were once simple 
peasant boys, bare-footed and brown- 
cheeked, toiling with their fathers and 
brothers, tilling the soil and tending the 
flocks, contentedly eating their black 
bread in the little thatched huts, until the 
stirring of the soul within and the voice of 
something higher than their simple hearts 
could comprehend called them forth, 
led them away and up,— up,— until they 
reached that sphere of action and duty in 
life to which God had destined them, 
Americans must not think it is only here 
that the poor boy has a chance. 

Commerce in Russia is at yet in the 
crudest state of development. Until the 
last few years all manufactured articles 
were imported at great cost; but now 
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factories are gradually being built and 
the business resources of the country are 
fast being sounded. 

Russian art differs from all other art. 
There is more originality in her school of 
painting than in her sculpture. 

Her great artists are somewhat known 
in this country from the collection of 
paintings at the World’s Fair. Verest- 
schagin, Répin, Aivazobsky, Paleneft, 
Svedomsky, Rizzoni—these are the 
names of some of the master painters 
who make the canvas glow with vivid, 
energetic life. Unconventionality, dashing 
strength, sublimity, passionate and pathe- 
tic sorrow — such are the qualities of the 
Russian school. The coloring is superb. 

Music—ah! Russian music embodies 
all the wild and passionate individuality 
of the country. Rubenstein is the typi- 
cal Russian composer best known in 
America. Glinka wrote the famous opera, 
‘* Life for the Czar,’’ and in some other 
compositions shows that for a time he 
cameunderthe enchanting influence of the 
Italian school. Tchaikofsky was a young 
genius who lately lost his life by cholera. 
He had traveled in the United States. 

But real Russian music, the lament of 
the Russian heart, its joys and ecstacies, 


its sobs of grief, these are tobe heard in 
the songs of the people—the folk-songs. 
The Russian people sing on all occa- 
sions, at work and at play; and it is 
charming to hear their blending open 
voices (voix blanche) from the distant 
hayfields or wheatfields ; or at twilight, to 
dream over their gay clamorous chant- 
ing as they group about their sombre huts 
after the labors of the day. 

The folk-song—indeed real Russian 
music ~is all in the minor key,— per- 
haps the effect of the horrible misery 
suffered through centuries of slavery to 
the surrounding hordes that overran the 
country. 

There is a keen interest awakening in 
this country about Russian literature and 
it is indeed worth the study and enthusi- 
asm of the most profound scholars. 
Gogol is a Shakespearean giant. Tour- 
géneff, Pouschkine, Lermontoff, Tolstoi, 
these are but a few of the names of Rus- 
sian authors, and their works are wonders 
of excellence. The day is coming when 
you will know more of that great empire ; 
and you will, I know, have to love and 
reverence the nation that has given birth 
to such great poets, painters and musi- 
cians. 


BEYOND THE SHADOWS. 


OME day from out the realms of light and space, 
S The sweet and tender spirits, Rest and Peace, 
Will come to me, and on my tired eyes, 
That ache with weight of unshed tears, 
Will lay their soft and welcome wands 
Of mystic balm, and gently fold them down 
Away from life’s sharp strife and fret 


To grateful dreamless sleep. 


And by and by my soul will wake refreshed, 


And I shall hear a Voice, — 


‘* Arise, and come with me!”’ 

And, rested, I shall gladly rise 

And put my hand in His and go, 

And, looking backward with new eyes, 
Shall find the tears that marred and stained 
The glass of life have washed away 

The film, and what was dark is clear, 

And what seemed cruel loss and pain 


Meant only my soul’s gain. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Emilie F. Stowe. 
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HOWKAN AND ITS TOTEMS. 


LIFE AMONG THE ALASKANS. _IV. 


COAST VILLAGES—THE PICTURESQUE 


TOTEMS — HERRING AND HALIBUT 


FISHING. 


By JOHN H. KEATLEY. 


HE native villages in southeastern 
Alaska bear a strong resemblance 

to each other. The houses are practi- 
cally of the same style and material. 
They are mostly of rough spruce logs, 
built up much as the frontier log cabins 
in the states were. The most prominent 
feature of these villages is the totem 
poles erected in front of the dwellings, 
rudely carved with various designs, illus- 
trative of their various traditions. In 
some cases the totem pole or tree is 
carved with rude crows all over its sides, 
demonstrating their belief that the owner 
of the house centuries ago, and in the al- 
most forgotten past, descended from that 
bird as an ancestor. Again, the whale 
figures in these totems. Many of these 
poles are very old and weather-beaten, 
and have come down from former genera- 
tions. These are highly prized. Since 
the advent of Christian and civilizing in- 
fluences during the past fifteen years in 
the remote villages along the coast, very 
few totem poles are now erected, and the 
older ones have, in many instances, been 
carried away by curio and relic hunters. 
A cut accompanying this paper shows 


one of the oldest villages in the south- 
eastern part of the territory, as well as 
the figure which totem poles cut in giv- 
ing a unique character to all these villages 
along the coast. 

Nowhere in that part of. the territory 
are the native villages remote from the 


, water side, from the salt water of the 


various bays, straits and inlets. In fact, 
locomotion by canoe is all that is pos- 
sible to the natives, on account of the 
steep mountains, the dense undergrowth, 
the swampy character of the mountain 
sides to their very tops, and the deep 
glacial deposits in the wild gorges and 
cahons everywhere. There are no 
roads and few Indian trails over the 
mountains on that account, nearly all 
the trails being along the shores of the 
bays and inlets for short distances. Com- 
munication between the villages is en- 
tirely by canoe. The Alaska native has 
never learned the use of the horse, be- 
cause of the.rugged and forbidding char- 
acter of the entire country. The truth is 
that the horse or mule is of little value or 
use to the white settler. The total num- 
ber of these animals in the territory from 
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British Columbia to the Arctic ocean will 
not exceed twenty-five ; and those of an 
inferior character, used for draft for a 
short distance along the beach. 

Herring and halibut fishing is one of 
the principal means of living, not only to 
the Sitka Indians, but to most of the 
people living at the rest of the villages 
along the coast. The population of the 
Sitka Indian village is nearly one thou- 
sand of all ages and both sexes. During 


Large numbers of dog fish are also caught 
by the natives at Killisnoo and at many 
other points along the coast, and from 
the liver an oil is rendered and sold asa 
substitute for cod liver oil, and quite as 
effective and valuable for its medicinal 
qualities. In midwinter these great 
schools of herring desert the waters 
about Admiralty Island, and millions of 
them find a new habitat in Norfolk or 
Sitka Sound. These shoals of herring 
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AN ALASKAN “CATCH.” 


August, September and October im- 
mense shoals of fat herring congregate in 
the waters about Killisnoo at Admiralty 
Island, ninety miles east of Sitka on Bar- 
anoff Island, and separated from the 
mainland by a narrow, deep, navigable 
strait called Stevens’ Passage. Here 
many tons of herring are taken by the 
fishermen of the Northwest Trading 
Company, located at the Indian village 
of Killisnoo, and the oil extracted there- 
from, which forms an important article 
of commerce at the port of San Francisco. 





where they enter Norfolk Sound are 
frequently several miles in length, and a 
mile or two wide, so closely packed to- 
gether in the water when moving that 
it is impossible to discern their beau- 
tiful silvery sides, nothing being vis- 
ible but the deep brown of their 
gracefully upturned backs. Their great- 
est enemy is the porpoise, of which 
there are hundreds in the various parts of 
the sound, and which in droves of forty 
or fifty follow the migrating and mov- 
ing shoals of fish, devouring hundreds 
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and thousands of them in a few hours. 
Of all the different marine animals that 
it is difficult to destroy with fire-arms, 
the porpoise, especially when leaping 
and rolling after a school of herring, 
is the hardest to kill and the most 
disappointing. It is quite a feather in 
the cap of any sportsman among navy 
officers to succeed in shooting a porpoise, 
so swift are they in leaping from the 
water and dropping to it again. In one of 
the illustrations accompanying this paper 
is a photograph of a Sitka Sound por- 
poise shot by the writer. This ‘‘sea- 
hog’’, was shot with a double-barreled 
shot-gun while he was momentarily in 
the air, in the act of plunging into the 
rear of an immense school of herring. 
After being shot, the animal drifted to 
leaward for a quarter of a mile, where 
it was picked up, tied to a boat and 
hauled ashore by the sturdy looking 
Russian Creole whose picture appears 
in the left side of the engraving, his 
knife in hand ready to dissect the dead 
porpoise. The great hole made by 
the double charge of shot appears well 
to the front and in the side of the animal. 

The Indians or natives have also a 
singular method of capturing the her- 
ring, which they take in immense quan- 
tities for food. Their graceful and light 
dugout canoes are generally from forty 
to fifty feet long and about three in width 
at the waist. The Indian wife seats her- 
self in the stern or after-part of the canoe, 
and with a short broad paddle steers or 
directs the craft. Few Indians have yet 
become accustomed to the use of the 
oar—the paddle being in general use. 
The husband stands upright in the middle 
of the canoe, and with a pole ten or 
twelve feet long does the fishing. This 
pole is studded along toward the lower 
end with about a hundred sharp nails. 
This is dipped into the water, and by 
meansof the sharp nails the herringadhere 
to it; being so close together in the water 
and the pole being brought about with a 
sweep, as many as a dozen at a time are 
thrown into the canoe. Frequently a man 
and his wife will catch a canoe-load of 


3 


herring in an hour ortwo. The herring 
are then hung aloft over the fire in the 
center of their houses, and dried and 
smoked for future use. They are then 
boiled with rancid seal oil, and thus 
make a savory mess for the Indian palate. 

Early in April the spawning season for 
the herring is at hand. For this purpose 
the fish go to the shallow, sandy beaches 
among the islands in Sitka Bay. An- 
ticipating the approach of these immense 
schools of herring to these shallow 
beaches to spawn, the Indians gather 
great masses of spruce and fir evergreen 
twigs and branches, and plant them, top 
upward, in these shallow places. The 
spawn adheres to the evergreen branches 
in great abundance, so that their tops are 
white as if covered with snow. At length 
these twigs and branches are gathered 
by the canoe-load and carried to the vil- 
lages. The dried spawn is stripped into 
wooden bow!s filled with fresh water and 
cleansed ; and the result is a delicacy in 
every Indian cabin, and the occasion is 
marked by an annual festival after the 
manner of the “green corn dance”’ of 
the Oregon Indians. 

During the latter part of July and in 
August of each year, when the red sal- 
mon of Alaska are ascending the rivers 
and creeks for breeding purposes, the 
Indians catch great quantities of them for 
winter food. The spawn, which is of a 
scarlet color, is removed in long strings 
or ribbons and hung on poles in front of 
the houses along the beach, together 
with the bodies of the red salmon, to 
cure. Toa stranger unacquainted with 
these sights and the purpose of the na- 
tives, those long galleries of poles strung 
with long ribbons of red spawn present a 
strange and unaccountable appearance. 
The first guess is that they are narrow 
strips of red flannel, for some purpose 
put out to dry. Salmon roe is boiled in 
an iron pot with rancid seal oil. 

No fur seals are found in the waters of 
southeastern Alaska, but the Indians go 
forty or fifty miles to sea in their frail 
canoes, and capture the fur seals when 
the herds are on their way to the breeding 
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grounds at the Seal islands in Bering 
Sea. Hair seals are also quite plenty in 
the bays of southeastern Alaska. Their 
skins haye small commercial value, but 
the natives kill quite a large number for 
the sake of the oil, which they boil with 
their smoked herring and dried salmon. 

The bays and straits of Alaska contain 
abundance of codfish in many places, 
and innumerable herds of halibut. The 
Indians employ a primitive method of 
taking halibut. It is well known to ex- 
pert fishermen that the mouth of a hali- 
but, though he is frequently a monster in 
size, is very soft and tender, and when 
hooked with an ordinary hook it is nearly 
impossible to land him without the hook’s 
tearing out. The Alaska Indian is more 
expert than the white man in devising an 
implement that thoroughly surmounts 
this difficulty. The skin over the fish’s 
nose and on the fore part of the head is 
very strong and tough. The Alaska In- 
dian takes two pieces of tough wood, 
about fourteen inches long, and binds 
them together at one end, so as to form 
an implement having two prongs. <A 
sharp iron nail extending downwards be- 
tween the two wooden prongs constitutes 
the barb of the hook. A strong line made 
of twisted reeds is fastened to one of the 
wooden prongs and the other end is at- 
tached to an inflated seal bladder as a 
float and a buoy, to indicate the place 
where the hook has been sent by asinker 
to the bottom. 

Halibut lurk in herds at the bottom ot 


the bay, where they feed. They seldom 


move from one point to another, and 
where one is found several hundred 
others may often be taken in the same 
vicinity. It is a well-known fact, too, 
that they lie constantly on one side, with 
both eyes on the same side of the head. 
To this habit of lying constantly on one 
side on the bottom of the sea or the bay 
is attributed the fact that the upper side 
of the fish is a dark brown color, while 
the other is nearly pure white. To catch 
halibut with the Alaska Indian’s appli- 
ance, a fresh herring is carefully fastened 
well down in the crotch of the wooden 


hook which I have described. In order 
to reach the herring bait, the halibut 
pushes his head downwards between the 
wooden prongs and past the iron or steel 
barb, and, when ready to withdraw him- 
self, expecting to carry the herring with 
him, the fish finds his outward progress 
impeded by the iron barb, and he is se- 
curely hooked in the tough skin of the 
fore part of the head, with no way of es- 
cape, because the more effort he makes 
in that direction the tighter the toil grows. 
Before any kind of metal barb, such as 
iron, steel or copper, was available for 
the Alaska Indian, he used bone for the 
barb of his wooden halibut hook. 

To show how abundant halibut are in 
some of the waters of Alaska, it is suffici- 
ent only to state the well attested fact 
that in less than a month half a dozen 
United States marines, stationed at Sitka 
in the summer of 1889, caught one hun- 
dred and seventy-five of these fish, aver- 
aging one hundred and fifty pounds each, 
with lines of four and five hundred feet 
in length, thrown from the long wooden 
wharf that extends from the shore into 
the bay in front of the old Russian fur 
warehouse. 

Some amusing spectacles were wit- 
nessed in the attempts to land these big 
fish, after they had fastened to the com- 
mon hook. As I have already stated, on 
account of the tenderness of the fish’s 
mouth it required considerable adroitness 
to land a big halibut. The first thing was 
to lead the fish inshore with the strong 
line until he came into very shallow 
water, the bottom.of which was covered 
with smooth sand and small pebbles. 
Just as soon as the big fish found his 
back out of the water, the fun began 


‘ with the struggle to get back again into 


deep water. The captor was even more 
excited than the struggling fish. In sev- 
eral instances the fish weighed a hundred 
and seventy-five pounds, while his captor 
scarcely turned the scales at a hundred 
and fifty. In the eagerness to prevent an 
escape of such a prize the fisherman 
waded into the shallow water and threw 
himself lengthwise on the fish, and 
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grasped it around the body. For ten 
minutes it was an even contest between 
mere brute force and instinct of the hali- 
but and the brains and muscle of a 
United States marine. The latter, how- 
ever, conquered, but not until his dark 
blue marine uniform was covered from 
head to foot with the white slime of the 
sea-monster, and he presented the ap- 
pearance of having gone through a well 
executed contract of calcimining ! 

After a month’s daily diet on fresh 
halibut and fresh salmon, there is nothing 
left of the pleasure of halibut fishing in 
Alaska but the mere sport and excite- 
ment of it. 

All kinds of food for white persons in 
Alaska, except venison, ptarmigan and 
fresh fish, are brought from either the 
Puget Sound country or from Victoria, 


British Columbia. So indifferent to the 
comfort and health of the people of 
Alaska have the steamship owners al- 
ways been that they have never pro- 
vided any means of carrying fresh 
beef, pork or mutton in any kind 
of refrigerators to the principal Alaska 
points, and have simply hung up quar- 
ters of beef in summer time for a 
thousand-mile trip of ten or twelve days, 
and allowed it to take its chances of be- 
ing fit for human food on reaching its 
destination at Sitka. While there are 
many delightful objects of interest in a 
life in Alaska, the difficulty of getting 
fresh food, outside of fresh fish and veni- 
son, of which one soon becomes sur- 
feited, is one of the serious drawbacks 
to absolute comfort and happiness in that 
country. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


When the swift field-spider weaves 
Mong the dry late-garnered sheaves, 
And the cricket's ceaseless song 
Echoes shrill the whole night long, 
From the hill, 
Shorn and still, 
Plaintive pipes the whippoorwill. 


By the brooklet’s reedy edge. 
By the dusty wayside hedge, 
From the fragrant, fertile sod 
Steps my princess, Golden-rod 
lin state 
Doth she wait 
When the summer groweth late. 





Motley is her retinue, 
Dragon-flies of steely hue, 
Mail-clad beetles— warriors bold 
Bronze-brown bees with belts of gold: 
Courtiers true 
Come to sue 
Ere the sunshine dries the dew. 


Butterflies with wings outspread, 
Purple, richly broidered 
With heraldic quaint device, 
Timid hares and shy field-mice : 
Here they meet 
At her feet, 
In the sultry August heat. 


From no well-kept garden bed 
Doth she lift her yellow head ; 
Gorgeous-hued is she, and wild 
Summer's wayward Gipsy-child ! 
Her rich sprays 
Softly blaze 
By the homely weed-grown ways 


In her tawny, tangled hair 
Spanish colors doth she wear : 
Royal, fervid tints that hold 
All the summer's burning gold; 
And each line, 
Clear and fine, 
Glows with exquisite design. 


Through my idly dreaming brain, 
Princess of the blooming train, 
Oh, how many fancies chase, 
Musing on thy ardent grace, 
Come and go, 
To and fro, 
Like the ocean’s rythmic flow! 


Who can tell in what far place 

Grew the founders of thy race? 

Who can tell? Perchance they sprang 

Where the shepherds piped and sang 
By the sea, 
On those free, 

Flower-clad plains of Arcady. 


‘ 


If, indeed, a spirit dwells 
In each flower-cup’s scented cells, 
As in classic days of old 
Famous pagan poets told, 
Sure is thine, 
Strong and fine, 
Fiery sweet as Cyprus wine. 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Eva Katharine Clapp. 








A POSSIBLE REMEDY FOR OUR LABOR TROUBLES. 


By JupGe C. C. Nourse. 


HE important question now rightfully 
engaging the minds of all who 
desire ‘‘peace on earth and good will 
toward men”’ is: What can be done to 
reconcile the existing antagonism be- 
ween capital and labor? I believe that 
the great majority of the law-abiding peo- 
ple of the nation, more especially those 
who have a vested interest in the peace 
of the community and who have some- 
thing to be protected by law, look upon 
the recent demonstrations of the labor 
organizations of the country as subver- 
sion alike of the interests of both capital 
and labor. None of the remedies cur- 
rently suggested for these difficulties 
seem to be practicable. 

The most popular fallacy is that of ar- 
bitration. Mr. Pullman has been much 
reviled, because he has answered that in 
his case there was ‘‘nothing to arbitrate,”’ 
and yet he has simply stated the truth. 
There can be no arbitration except it be 
for the purpose of settling a controversy 
involving a ‘‘legal right.’’, The govern- 
ment has never undertaken to enforce 
between its citizens duties that are merely 
moral, It may be the moral duty of a 
rich man to employ a poor man and give 
him such wages as will enable him to 
support his family. But there is no legal 
right involved in such a proposition. A 
law must bea rule of civil conduct pre- 
scribed by the supreme power of the 
state, and must be of uniform application 
to all persons in like circumstances, and 
can not be made to depend for its enforce- 
ment upon the voluntary submission of 
the delinquent. The price of labor can 
not be fixed by law, in advance of any 
agreement to employ or to be employed. 
The liberty of the citizen consists very 
largely in the fact that he is the absolute 
owner of his own labor. To compel him 
to labor for another for wages that some 
one else may fix, would be to deprive 
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him of one of his most sacred rights. The 
judgment of a court of arbitration that is 
to be binding only on one party to the 
controversy would hardly command the 
respect of any fair-minded man. No court 
in any civilized country has ever under- 
taken to render a decree for the specific 
performance of a labor contract: Dam- 
ages may be awarded for a breach of the 
contract, but an unwilling employer and 
a hostile employé would be too incongru- 
ous to make the experiment profitable or 
desirable for either. It has been sug- 
gested that in the case of a public corpor- 
ation public sentiment would compel the 
corporation to abide by an award. 
Experience does not demonstrate that 
corporations very greatly fear public 
sentiment. ‘‘The public be damned,”’ 
would be more likely to be the answer to 
an award that was not compulsory, if the 
corporation managers believed its pecun- 
iary interests would not be promoted by 
observing the award. And if the award 
was not satisfactory to the employés, it 
would be an easy excuse, and one per- 
haps that might have too much truth in 
it, that the arbitrators were unduly or 
corruptly influenced by the ‘‘money 
power.”’ 

And yet there is a great evil in the 


_land, and one for which there ought to 


be and must ultimately be found, a /ega/ 
remedy. 

Some of our eminent divines have been 
preaching that the remedy is to be found 
in the golden rule, that ‘“‘ whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye 
also to them,’’ and they have been ex- 
horting all to have ‘‘Christian charity 
and brotherly love.’’ But no corporation 
has ever yet been brought to the mourn- 
er’s bench through moral suasion, and 
neither Debs nor Sovereign has shown 
any signs of repentance. As long as 
human selfishness and the unregenerated 
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will of man control the business affairs of 
this life we must have governmental as 
well as moral mandates to control men. 
We must have a law that says ‘‘ thou 
shalt’’ or ‘‘thou shalt not,’’ and that law 
must be enforced with legal process 
against the person and property of the in- 
dividual. 

We must therefore find a legal remedy. 
We can only discover a remedy by ascer- 
taining definitely what is the real evil and 
what is the real cause of the evil. 

The real evil that exists, and for which 
no remedy has been found, lies in the 
fact that the laboring man by reason of 
his necessities and environments is at the 
mercy of the capitalist. It is true that if 
the capitalist refuses to agree to the 
wages which the workman believes he 
ought to have, and which are necessary 
to the decent support of the laborer and 
his family, the workman has a legal right 
to refuse to work. But though he may 
have the legal right, yet the question is : 
Can he refuse? Heand his family must 
have food and shelter. He must have 
them every day and every week. The 
man is too poor to experiment on the 
possibility of bettering his condition. If 
he is to seek work elsewhere, he must 
have money to bear his expenses, and 
his family must in the mean time be fed 
and housed; and, if he goes among 
strangers seeking employment, he has 
no one to attest his skill or ability. The 
capitalist can wait. The labor market is 
over-supplied, and others are ready to 
accept the reduced wages. These are 
the conditions, and the question is: 
How can they be remedied ? 

The socialist and the anarchist at once 
madly rush in, and say the remedy is 
easy: ‘‘ Destroy the capitalist, divide his 
property with the poor man, cease to 
protect property by the strong arm of the 
law.’’ Debs and Sovereign are a little 
less rabid, but they advocate that which 
is equally subversive of law and order, 
and is equally devoid of moral principle, 
when they say: ‘‘ Boycott him, compel 
him to give up and yield that which the 
law recognizes as his legal right, to-wit, 


the right to make his own contracts or to 
refuse to contract.’’ It is clear that if 
we are to find am adequate remedy, it 
must be the enactment of laws that will 
confer legal rights which may be asserted 
and enforced. We ought, therefore, to 
direct our attention to the question as to 
how far, if at all, the law has conferred 
upon capital any of the powers and priv- 
ileges that are thus used to take advan- 
tage of the necessities of labor. And it 
is in the answer to this question that we 
must evolve a remedy for the wrong. If 
every individual was left by the govern- 
ment to better his pecuniary condition 
only by his personal and individual ef- 
forts, it is inconceivable that any one man 
should accumulate property to the value 
of millions, whilst large bodies of honest 
laboring men are scarcely able to obtain 
a subsistence. 

In the progress of society, the fact has 
been recognized that certain large enter- 
prises in manufacturing, mining and 
transportation can only be carried on by 
combining and investing the capital 
of a number of individuals. Hence gov- 
ernment has sanctioned and authorized 
the creation of a fictitious, sometimes 
called a soulless, person or entity known 
as a ‘‘corporation.’’ A corporation is a 
combination of individuals and of indi- 
vidual capital, for the purpose of pecun- 
iary profit, and the government confers 
upon this fictitious person the attributes 
of personality, and many powers that 
individuals do not possess. The corpor- 
ation is not an aggregation of the indi- 
viduals who own its stock, with all of 
their human sympathies and relations 
concentrated in the new _ personality. 
Whatever of benevolence and human 
sympathy the individual stockholder may 
possess, he transfers none of these to the 
body corporate, nor does he make the 
corporation the almoner of his bounties. 
The body corporate merely represents 
the one desire of the human heart, to- 
wit, pecuniary profit, and the powers 
and duties of the corporate body are 
limited by this one purpose of its exis- 
tence. 
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When it was urged upon the vice-pres- 
ident of the Pullman Company that the 
company could afford to operate its shops 
at a loss, out of charity for the destitute 
and unemployed workmen from whose 
labor the company had in past years 
made large profits, and that the company 
ought to submit that question to arbitra- 
tion, the vice-president retired for consul- 
tation with the company’s eminent 
counsel. The consultation was brief and 
the result was according to the law of the 
company’s existence. There was no 
‘*pecuniary profit’ im such a proposition. 
It was not business at all. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one worthy 
the most serious consideration and atten- 
tion, that nearly if not quite all the strug- 
gles and serious difficulties between 
capital and labor, in this country, have 
been between the labor of the country 
and these “fictitious creations of govern- 
ment.”’ 

Several years ago, Judge N. M. Hub- 
bard wrote and published an article that 
attracted, considerable attention, in which 
he suggested as a remedy for our labor 
troubles the absolute and unconditional 
abolition of private corporations for 
pecuniary profit ( except railroad corpor- 
ations ). This was a remedy too radical, 
and one that would destroy ‘‘the wheat 
with the tares,’’—and besides most of 
the tares were in the exception. No one 
in this day of progress would consent.to 
destroy the good that has been or may be 
accomplished by a union of capital in the 
business enterprises of life. 

But the principle is well settled by our 
courts and is engrafted in the organic law 
of most, if not all, of the states of the 
Union, that, as these corporations are the 
creation of and owe their very existence 
to the government, the government may 
also prescribe the law of their existence 
and determine what they may and may 
not do. The vice-president of the Pull- 
man Company is reported to have 
answered Mayor Hopkins to the effect 
that the Pullman Company would not 
permit any interference or dictation in 
the management of its business. And 
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this he had a legal right to say, so far 
as such interference was proposed by any 
of the labor organizations that were boy- 
cotting him. But, whether the govern- 
ment under whose laws the Pullman 
Company was organized might not and 
ought not to prescribe rules for the just 
and equitable management of the Pull- 
man Company’s business, and for the 
management of the business of every 
other corporation, to prevent injustice 
and wrong, is quite another question. 

During the trouble at Homestead, Sen- 
ator Palmer of Illinois, in a speech in the 
United States Senate, suggested the idea 
that every workman who had contributed 
by his labor to Carnegie’s great wealth 
had a vested right in Carnegie’s mills and 
had aright to be employed by Carnegie’s 
company at fair wages. The trouble 
with Senator Palmer’s position was, that 
the law had given the Carnegie workman 
no such rights; and, whatever the ab- 
stract moral right might be, government 
could not recognize or enforce any such a 
right ; and every attempt of the workmen 
to enforce by violence a right which the 
law did not recognize was simply a 
resistance to the law that must be sup- 
pressed and, if need be, by the military 
power of the government. 

Senator Palmer was denounced for 
encouraging anarchy. His speech so far 
as it attempted a legal or moral justifica- 
tion of riot, or the use of force by the 
Homesteaders, was no doubt ill-timed 
and indefensible; but after all it con- 


. tained an important truth that in my 


judgment might be made the basis of 
practical legislation to be operative in the 
future. 

It is true that Carnegie by his intelli- 
gence, energy and enterprise contributed 
largely to his great wealth, and that of 
his company; and, so far as his enter- 
prise, energy and intelligence have been 
the source of his wealth, it is no doubt 
the legal and moral duty of the state to 
secure to him in the enjoyment of it ; but 
it is equally true that the faithful employé 
who contributed brain and muscle to 
Carnegie’s company also contributed to 
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that wealth ; and it is morally wrong, and 
may by proper legislation be made 
legally wrong in the future, that he 
should have no share in it. 

By the law, every share-holder in a 
corporation for pecuniary profit is entitled 
to share in the profits of the business in 
proportion to the amount of capital con- 
tributed. But it is also true that by the 
contribution of capital alone there would 
be no profits in any manufacturing, min- 
ing or transportation business. What 
vitalizes capital and gives it the power 
and capacity to make profits is the labor 
contributed. Upon what principle, then, 
of natural justice is it that labor is ex- 
cluded from a share in the profits. It 
will not do to say that the labor is paid 
for according to the contract between 
the corporation and its employés! As 
well might the laborer say to the cap- 
italist, ‘‘ You shall have out of the profits 
of the enterprise a dividend only equal 
to a fair interest on the money you have 
invested, and what is made over and 
above that shall belong to me.”’ The 
very question at issue is whether or not 
the labor is paid for according to the 
principles of natural justice and equity 
between man and man. 

What has dissatisfied the labor that has 
been employed by these legalized com- 
binations of capital is the fact that the 
workingman has been left on the ragged 
edge of poverty and want, while the cap- 
italist has increased his capital a hundred- 
fold, by the profits jointly earned by both 
capital and labor. 

It is the existence of this fact that stands 
out prominently in the history of such 
men as Carnegie and Pullman, that dis- 
satisfies the laboring man and renders 
him the easy prey of every demagogue 
that shall choose to inflame his passions 
and his hate against his employers. Of 
course the capitalist will ignore the ques- 
tion as to whether or not he has reaped 
an undue advantage from the skill and 
labor and fidelity of others, so long as 
government ignores it. 

So long as the law recognizes that the 
profits rightfully belong to the capitalist, 
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so long must the government protect the 
legal right. But it is the duty of every 
citizen to see that the law is such that it 
works no injustice to any man. Every 
man should be made to feel that the gov- 
ernment is his friend and that the law is 
based upon the principles of natural jus- 
tice and equity. 

The suggestion I make is this: That 
in all contracts for labor entered into by 
any corporation for manufacturing, min- 
ing or transportation purposes, it shall be 
one of the necessary provisions of the 
contract — and if not so provided the law 
shall make it a part of the contract — 
that in addition to the amount agreed 
upon for the wages of the employé, he 
shall also receive and have the legal right 
to demand at the end of the current year 
a share in the profits of the business in 
proportion to the contribution that his 
labor has made to its net earnings. That 
is to say, if the employé’s labor has been 
contracted for the current year at $1,000 
and the capitalist has paid $5,000 into the 
treasury of the company, after the capi- 
talist has received trom the net earnings 
a dividend of 5 per cent on his capital, or 
some other reasonable sum, whatever of 
the net earning for the year may remain 
shali be divided between the laborer and 
the capitalist in proportion to their 
respective contributions. 

It may be practicable to extend the rule 
to many other than the corporations I 
have named, and it might be necessary to 
limit its application to corporations hav- 
ing more than $50,000 of capital. If such 
a law enacted by the states under whose 
statutes our corporations are doing busi- 
ness should be in danger of being de- 
clared unconstitutional as to corporations 
engaged in inter-state commerce, con- 
gress could easily remedy the difficulty 
by sanctioning the same as it did in the 
bill introduced by Senator Wilson in the 
matter of the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Indeed, I know of no reason why congress 
should not inaugurate such legislation 
and at once enact a statute giving to all 
persons employed by corporations en- 
gaged in inter-state commerce and the 
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transportation of the mails a right to share 
in the net profits of such corporations 
upon the plan above indicated. I can 
conceive of no surer method of giving 
security and stability to the inter-state 
commerce of the nation and rendering 
strikes and boycotts improbable and for- 
ever destroying the power of such men 
as Debs and Sovereign to do mischief. 

It has been the custom of many of our 
most successful merchants for years to 
add to the fixed salaries of their clerks a 
certain percentage of the profits of their 
business for the current year. This plan 
unifies the interests of the employer and 
the employé. It might be a matter of 
practical difficulty in this day of watered 
stocks to ascertain the amount of capital 
really invested in corporate property. It 
is conceded that such capital is not al- 
ways represented by the amount of stock 
issued ; but some method might be de- 
vised to ascertain the real cash value of 
the plant, machinery, etc., etc. The cash 
value of corporate property as returned 
by the officers under oath as a basis for 
taxation might very properly be adopted, 
as between the stockholders and the em- 
ployes, or, if this valuation was only for 40 
per cent of its real value, the basis might 
be ascertained accordingly. 

It would not be necessary even to call 
in or destroy the watered stock. After 
ascertaining the rea! cash value of the cap- 
ital invested, and declaring a reasonable 
dividend upon that amount and providing 
for this dividend out of the net earnings, 
you have left the amount of the net earn- 
ings that is to be divided between the 
capital and the labor employed in the 
enterprise. You take then the amount 
paid out or contracted to be paid for the 
labor during the current year and you 
have the amount that the employés have 
invested in the business, and the propor- 
tion that it bears to the capital employed 
gives the amount to be divided among 
the employés,—to each man in the ratio 
of his fixed salary. 

There would be, of course, very much 
in detail to be thought of and worked out 
in the practical application of this prin- 


ciple to the business of corporations. It 
is true that in very many cases there 
might be nothing to divide after the cap- 
ital employed had received a reasonable 
compensation for its use, but this fact the 
employé ought to have a legal right to 
ascertain. By giving him this right, you 
at once remove all excuses or pretexts 
for strikes or boycotts. By giving him this 
right, he has no occasion to listen to the 
appeals of demagogues who fill his imag- 
ination with stories of wrongs that may 
have no real existence. He may apply 
to any court for a legal investigation and 
a judgment for his share of the profits. 
He can go to his daily task assured that 
his employer can take no unreasonable 
or unjust advantage of him, or reap any 
unjust profit from his skill and dili- 
gence. 

If it be suggested that the employés 
should not share in the profits without 
also sharing the losses of the business, it 
may be answered, that as the employés 
do not control the management or have 
a voice in selecting the managers, they 
ought not to be made to share any 
losses. 

These suggestions are made and given 
to the public at this time because of a 
growing conviction in the public mind 
that something, and something practica- 
ble, must be done. A government based 
upon the consent of the governed can- 
not very long endure habitual resort to 
military power to enforce its laws. The 
honest tax-payers of the country who 


_ have no immediate interests in contro- 


versies that subject the government to 
the necessity and expense of calling upon 
the military to enforce the laws may very 
well become tired of such controversies 
and of paying the increased taxes they 
entail upon property; and the corpora- 
tions that are suffering from mob violence 
and from strikes and boycotts ought out 
of regard for their own interests to search 
earnestly for some remedy for existing 
evils ; and the laboring men whose fami- 
lies suffer for the necessaries of life whilst 
they are following leaders whose advice 
may land them in prison should earnestly 
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seek for some practical and legal solu- 
tion of the difficulties that surround 
them. 

President Cleveland promised to ap- 
point a commission to inquire into the 
causes of the Pullman strike and the 
American Railway Union boycott, and 
upon this promise the labor organizations 
of the country have rested in the hope that 
something might be done ; but this inves- 
tigation will throw but little light upon 
the situation, and certainty will not afford 
any remedy. 

If it be proved that Mr. Pullman has 
profited by the labor of his employés and 
that while he has gained his millions they 
have been left in a state of destitu- 
tion, what will it avail? Suppose we 
could even hope that Mr. Pullman, if 
such a state of facts could be established, 
would in charity concede a donation to 
his workmen, or an increase of their 
wages, it stills leaves the laboring man 
in the position of Lazarus at the gate of 
Dives, with public sympathy performing 


for him no more important office than the 
dog that licked Lazarus’ sores. 

If the suggestions of this paper do not 
meet the approval of the reader, I ask of 
him in the interests of humanity and the 
interests of our common country, that he 
give this subject careful thought and con- 
sideration and aid in devising some 
method by which the rights of the labor- 
ing man may be afforded legal recogut- 
tion and protection. A right that the law 
does not recognize and enforce constitutes 
no safe dependence for the support of a 
family. The labor of the country can not 
and ought not to depend upon public 
sympathy alone in an unequal struggle 
against corporate power and _ vested 
rights. Labor should receive its full, just 
and adequate remuneration as a legal 
right, recognized and enforced by the 
courts of justice ; and, when this is ac- 
complished, the peace and good order of 
society will be secured and the perpetuity 
and permanence of our free institutions 
be assured. 





“SOME ANGELS MUST HAVE BEEN AT PLAY.” 


Upon the earth one summer day, 


Ste angels must have been at play 


And, ere they took their homeward flight 
To realms on realms of whirling light, 
Let fall upon the emerald sod 
These sprays of yellow golden-rod. 
Or else, perhaps, their garments, wrought 
With fine celestial gold, had caught 
Upon the tall, thick stems of grass, 
As they essayed the fields to pass, 


And lo! the weeds of earth became 


With bright resplendent gold aflame 

Or else, while trooping through the gate, 
One playful spirit, being late, 

Threw down upon the smiling land 

A handful of the heavenly sand. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


W. Reed Dunroy. 














BEATRICE." 
A STORY OF BAYOU TECHE. 


By ALICE ILGENFRITZ JONES. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

When M. La Scalla’s will was opened 
it was found that to Beatrice and her 
grandmother had been bequeathed the 
priceless legacy of freedom,—though old 
Salome, whose strength had been failing 
for months past, and to whom in any 
case it could not now have mattered 
greatly, did not long survive the realiza- 
tion of her abandoned hope. In the pre- 
amble of the will something of Beatrice’s 
history was set forth, together with her 
peculiar claims upon the La Scalla fam- 
ily; and to her was left the proceeds of 
Miss Rosamond’s estate—which had been 
placed in the ‘hands of Mr. Vincent for 
investment, a disposition M. La Scalla 
had made of his own surplus income for 
many years past. 

It was delegated to Evalina to break 
the glad news to Beatrice. Some time 
had elapsed since their return to the 
plantation, and Burgoyne had but lately 
arrived from the north. Evalina had 
been greatly prostrated by her father’s 
death and she was lying upon a couch in 
her own room, her delicate face white 
and wan with suffering. 

Beatrice, who had been if possible 
more devoted than ever to her young 
mistress since the awful event, sat beside 


her gently waving a fan and talking to - 


her in a voice whose quality was that pe- 
culiar mingling of the cheerful and the 
soothing possible only to the deeply sym- 
pathetic. 

Calisty came to the door with some 
new magazines still in their mailing 
wrappers. 

‘Does not mama want them?” 
asked Evalina, knowing that to her 
mother was usually left the pleasure of 
the first look at this enticing literature. 

‘*No, miss, it was her sent ’em to you 
all,’’ answered Calisty. She deposited 
them on the table and went out. 


‘Poor mama !”’ said Evalina, her eyes 
filling with tears. 

After a moment Beatrice asked gently, 
“Shall I cut the leaves and read you 
something ?”’ 

Evalina shook her head. Presently 
she said, ‘‘ Beatrice, I have something to 
tell you. Papa’s will—’’ her voice fal- 
tered, but in a moment she went on. 
“*Papa’s will has made you free,—as 
free as I or anyone. And now you are 
to—”’ . 

Beatrice started up with a face like 
marble. Her lips parted, her eyes were 
filled with a strange wild light. She 
wheeled round, threw her clasped hands 
high above her head and made as if to 
rush from the room, but stopped midway 
and fell upon her knees with face up- 
turned in the involuntary attitude of 
prayer. 

Evalina flew to her with a cry of self- 
reproach for her abruptness, hesitated 
and then retreated a step or two and 
stood regarding her with an awe-stricken 
gaze. 

Beatrice was in the habit of repeating 
daily the prescribed formulas of praise 
and supplication — perfunctorily for the 
most part but with occasional flashes ot 
mental questioning as to the real purpose 
and efficacy of it all. She was familiar 
with the Christian’ doctrines as they are 
usually set forth in quiet country places, 
— by quiet country priests,— where habit 


_ takes the place of belief, and where the 


majestic church service, mumbled Sun- 
day after Sunday by a drowsy congrega- 
tion, becomes as commonplace as any of 
the marvelous, steadily recurring phe- 
nomena of Nature. It was her impres- 
sion or theory,—if a child’s vague, in- 
coherent ideas may be construed as a 

**Beatrice’’ was begun in the January 
MIDLAND. Back numbers can be obtained 
by writing the publisher. 
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theory,— that Christianity was one of so- 
ciety’s most elaborate and august con- 
ventionalities, too splendid and remote 
for practical application to everyday life ; 
to be taken au grand serieux ina way, 
but not pc sitively believed in — any more 
than the geometrical birds and trees 
stitched into our grandmothers’ samplers. 
The Creed, the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer were a kind of moral samp- 
ler, patterns of the thought and conduct 
and culture of by-gone generations. She 
had, however, a very real reverence for 
sacred emblems and for customs conse- 
crated by the faith and practice of the 
long Past—due perhaps to Evalina’s 
gentle but decided influence. 

Life —the life of the world — was be- 
coming more practical and more artistic 
and more vitally religious. It was past 
the seed-time and in the blossom. 
Squares of neatly embroidered canvas 
were not needed as vouchers for young 
ladies’ skill in needle-work. Their taste 
manifested itself in subtler and more use- 
ful and more telling ways. 

And men no longer measured their ac- 
tions by Rules of Conduct; honorable 
and kindly motives found means of ex- 
pression independent of mere etiquette. 
All the virtues and graces were insisting 
upon a larger and freer interpretation. 
These things she could see in the con- 
duct of the people about her. They had 
been especially conspicuous in the con- 
duct of M. La Scalla. Art and morals 
were linking themselves more intimately 
and significantly with life. Even a child 
listening to the legends of fifty years ago 
could understand that. But Art and 
Morals are not mere erratic air-plants, 
attaching themselves like graceful para- 
sites to the social structure. Their ap- 
parent beginnings lie in the samplers, in 
the Rules of Conduct,—in men’s earliest 
conceptions of the Beautiful and the 
True; but back of these there is some- 
thing else,—something real, something 
vital, something eternal. A Something 


‘ that came to Beatrice now in one supreme 


burst of revelation, sweeping aside all 
that men have tried to teach from the 


throne of Intellect about the Soul and its 
Immortal Destiny, and filling her heart 
with an unutterable rapture of recogni- 
tion and thanksgiving: ‘‘God, I thank 
Thee! God, I thank Thee!”’ 

She took no account of the kindly 
human agency that had wrought the 
great change in hercondition. She rea- 
lized nothing — nothing but God, the In- 
finite, the Omnipotent. 

It was a triumph of the spirit over 
physical consciousness,— such as martyrs 
have felt, and heroes on battlefields ; 
such as poets feel in moments of great 
inspiration; such as any soul may feel 
that scales the heights and holds com- 
munion with the Eternal. 

But such moments cannot last, they do 
not belong to Time. 

Beatrice arose and turned to Evalina. 

‘‘Won’t you lie down, dear? — you 
look so white !’’ Evalina entreated. 

Beatrice laughed. Her whiteness was 
the pale radiance of exquisitejoy. ‘‘ No, 
I would rather go out of doors,” she 
said, ‘‘out into the open air. O, lam so 
happy! I am so happy !”’ 

Evalina’s face lighted up with the re- 
flection of her gladness. ‘‘ Go, then,”’ 
she answered, and Beatrice kissed her 
and vanished. 

Evalina felt strangely lonely when 
Beatrice was gone. She had opened her 
hand and let the dearest of birds fly 
away—the wildest, the most untamable 
of birds, she mused, and yet the gentlest! 
There was asense of moral as well as 
social loss. She was pained and disap- 
pointed that the first use Beatrice made 
of her freedom was to escape from her 
presence. She had pictured a different 
scene ; had thought they would sit down 
quietly together and talk it all over and 
discuss their future. She had many more 
things to tell,—plans her dear father had 
made for them both respecting their edu- 
cation. But far across the fields Beatrice 
was flying toward the woods. 

‘** Ah, she loves the woods,’’ murmured 
Evalina, gazing wistfully from the open 
window. ‘‘She wants to pour out her 
joy tothem. She thinks the birds and the 
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squirrels can understand — better than I 
perhaps. Or she may just want to be 
quite alone with herself and get a little 
used to her freedom. How strange it 
must seem to her! And yet she was 
never treated as aslave. She has been 
my companion,—my friend.’’ She sighed 
and a little twinge of wounded love grip- 
ped her heart. Would Beatrice care for 
her now, as before? But she pulled her- 
self up sharply. ‘‘O, whatam I doing!”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ Thinking first of myself,— 
of how Beatrice’s good fortune is going to 
aftect »e. And because she has accepted 
my father’s gift in the fullest sense, and 
with a joy that shows her deep apprecia- 
tion, I have—in my innermost heart—halt 
accused her of ingratitude, vain little 
egotist that I am !”’ 

Her mother came down the hall and 
stopped at the open door with a hand 
upon either casement. She wore a long 
white clinging gown unrelieved by any 
touch of color. She was extremely pale, 
but lovely as a delicate white flower the 
rain has washed but not crushed. Her 
beautiful hair was massed on the top of her 
head, little rings curling at the temples. 

Evalina ran to her and drew her into 
the room and coaxed her to be seated. 

Madame La Scalla had been singularly 
affected by her husband’s death. She 
could not accept it asa fact. She was 
like a tree that had been felled and whose 
leaves refuse to wither. Maurice dead? 
O, no, it could not be,—he was ever- 
present to her, only that her eyes— 
her physical eyes—could not see him. 
But she was continually hearing his step, 
his voice, his pleasant laugh ; and could 
feel the touch of his hand—which was 
like no other touch. If she closed her 
eyes he was always there, seated in his 
accustomed chair, or coming in at the 
door, or crossing the fields with the over- 
seer, or riding up the avenue. Or if her 
eyes were open he was approaching from 
behind. The seeming actuality of hig 
presence was continually forcing her to 
look up, to turn her head; and the van- 
ished illusion left a poignant sting. ‘‘I 
wish I were blind,’’ she had said to Co- 


sette one day. ‘‘Then my Maurice would 
stay with me ; my eyes banish him. ”’ 

Her affection for Maurice had never 
been of the intense, passionate kind, but 
quiet and constant, like a habit that has 
become a partof one’s life. His love for 
her was equally calm, a mixture of friend- 
liness and admiration, — too calm, she had 
often complained. They were like two 
colors that harmonize without producing 
striking effects. She would have liked 
striking effects, a more ardent and dem- 
onstrative affection. Now if seemed to 
her that their relations had been ideal. 
She could not remember that he had ever 
given her an unkind word or a rebuking 
look. All her recollections of him were 
sweet. 

She would not go into mourning,— 
Maurice had not approved of mourning, 
though he had once said that it should 
be a matter of personal feeling. He 
was entirely without prejudice or arbi- 
trariness. She could recall but few ex- 
pressions of his opinion. Looking back 
upon his life it was evident that he had 
been singularly reticent,—though no one 
had ever been in doubt respecting his 
views and principles. He had not given 
bond for them in words but in conduct 
and character. There were few written 
records of his thought even. He had 
never been given to letter-writing. When 
she had been away he had kept her in- 
formed about simple home matters,— 
that was all. She had preserved almost 
all his letters, carelessly putting them 
aside here and there. She gathered them 
up now and read and conned them over 
and over. She spent a great deal of time 
in retrospect and in studying the theory 
of his clean, simple, independent life. 
How thoroughly he had lived his life, 
how wholesomely, how sincerely. She 
realized that now,—and lived in a kind 
of rapturous memory of him. And was 
not unhappy ; except in those bitter mo- 
ments when she could not deceive her- 
self, when the awful finality of death 
forced itself upon her. 

Sometimes she dressed herself elabo- 
rately in the toilettes he had liked, and 
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sometimes—as now —spent whole days 
in neglige. 

‘* Where is Beatrice?’’ she asked. 

Evalina explained that she had gone 
to the woods. 

‘Does she know,—have you told her?” 

‘‘Yes, just a little while ago,’’ said 
Evalina. 

‘And how did it affect her ?”’ 

‘“‘O, mama, you should have seen 
her,—her face was positively glorified ! ”’ 

Madame sighed, then she smiled faint- 
heartedly and said in a musing way, 
‘‘We differed about Beatrice, — your 
fatherand!I. Hethought we might make 
reparation. I feared we should only 
increase the mischief by attempting to 
remedy it. It remains to be seen.”’ 

She arose and moved up and down the 
room, her cheeks beginning to flush with 
excitement. ‘‘It remains to be seen,”’ 
she repeated. ‘‘ Your father thought a 
peculiar injustice was suffered by such 
persons as Beatrice—persons with rare 
talents and fine sensibilities — whose 
wrongs and not their crimes put them at 
the mercy of a cruel world. He thought 
the world ought to join hands with Na- 
ture to right these wrongs instead of mak- 
ing them an excuse for continued oppres- 
sion. Itwasa peculiartheory—for a South- 
ern man,’’ she added. ‘‘ But your father 
did not belong to a typeoraclique. He 
believed in one thing—- Eternal Justice.”’ 

She was silent for a time and then went 
on. ‘‘ intend that Beatrice shall have her 
chance. If there is such a thing as social 
redemption for one of her unfortunate 
class, she shall be redeemed from the taint 
of blood of which she is the innocent 
victim. Your father’s will must be carried 
out in spirit as well as in letter. Beatrice 
has gone to the woods, did you say ?”’ 

Evalina who had been for some mo- 
ments nervously anxious to divert her 
mother’s thoughts replied in cheering 
tone, ‘‘ Yes; and just before you came in 
I was standing here pitying myself be- 
cause she had taken her happiness and 
gone off to tell it to her particular friends 
the Brownies and the Fairies, instead of 
sharing it with me.”’ 





**You would have done differently, of 


course,’’ returned her mother stopping 
abruptly in her walk as though arrested 
by a new thought. 

“‘Indeed I would,’ said Evalina. ‘I 
should have wanted human sympathy. 
But Beatrice is not like anybody else.”’ 

““No,—and should not be judged by 
common standards. She has not con- 
formed to the stereotyped pattern of hu- 
manity. She is consistent however; she 
does—what she does, not what you would 
do, or I, or anyone else. I have always 
remarked the child’s singular independ- 
ence,—-which is not rebellion, or defi- 
ance, or egotism, but an unconscious 
noble poise of herself upon a pedestal 
her very own. Let her alone, my dear, 
do not constrain her by so much as a 
thought.’’ 

‘“‘T can hardly help my thoughts, ma- 
ma,’’ said Evalina, smiling. 

‘“You must remember there is a larger 
liberty than the personal independence 
3eatrice has acquired to-day, more essen- 
tial to happiness. You love her, but love 
may become the worst of tyrants. Be 
patient. Give Beatrice time to adjust 
herself. I think you may depend upon 
it that she will be true.’’ 

‘**O, I know that,—I know it,’’ said 
Evalina with conviction. 

There was a spot that Beatrice knew,— 
a bit of chéniere or something like it, in 
the midst of the cypress swamp,—that 
was entirely isolated. She had to cross 
the coule to reach it, but there were 
points where she could do this by taking 
a gallant leap. She cleared it to-day at 
the first approach, and landing safe on 
the other side parted the long curtains of 
silvery moss suspended from the trees and 
stepped into the place,— jnto its cool 
deep stillness. 

A thick carpet of leaves covered the 
ground,— leaves that had been silently 
falling for years, packed layer upon 
layer. Overhead was the vast emerald 
vault, and far away through the ranks of 
cypress boles and swaying banners of 
moss were shining glimpses of the bayou. 
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In all the many times Beatrice had vis- 
ited this spot she had never met a human 
being. She had no fears of meeting any 
now. She might have shouted at the top 
of her voice in the confident assurance 
that there was none to hear. 

Her movements were unguarded, her 
face made no concealment of the joy she 
felt,— a purely human delight now rather 
than a spiritual exaltation. She laughed 
aloud, and leapt upon fallen trees and 
flung out her arms in wild free gestures. 
She threw back her head and looked up 
through the net-work of boughs, through 
swarming myriads of leaves twinkling 
against the bluesky. A few birds began 
twittering in the pale green light as if it 
were evening, and a few small four- 
footed creatures were scampering about. 
She clapped her hands. ‘‘O, birds, O, 
squirrels,’’ she cried, ‘‘I am free, I am 
free! O, trees, and sky, and leaves, and 
flowers, I am free, free, free! O, if I had 
but wings! I feel so light, so swift, so 
strange,—as if I might almost lift myself 
up and sink into those billowy white 
clouds yonder and float away, away 
above the world. I wish I were 
on the sea in my boat with the wind 
blowing and the waves rolling high. Or 
I wish — I wish — O, it is too still here, I 
want life, fe’ O, you are stupid creat- 
ures—that look out at me with your 
scared eyes. You too are free, but you 
live in holes and nests. You know 
nothing of life! And freedom and life 
should go together,— Freedom and Life, 
Freedom and Life!”’ 

When this wave of ecstacy subsided she 
sat down upon a mossy log and gave rein 
to thought,—rapid, tumultuous, exul- 
tant. And first of all—alas for human 
vanity !— her freedom was a salve to her 
sorely wounded pride. She was a per- 
sonage now, entitled to consideration. 
People would no longer condescend to 
her, but treat her as an equal. She 
would have a right to respect, to com- 
panionship, to love— not conditioned 
upon the grievous circumstance of her 
birth. Her talents, her genius, her many 
accomplishments, so worthless a little 


while ago, had suddenly acquired value. 
She was ambitious. She would win a 
place for herself in the world; would 
join the Great Procession, the echoes of 
whose triumphant marching had filled 
her soul with longing when she was but 
a little child. There was nothing to hin- 
der now; she was free, free !—and life 
all before her. They should see, they 
who had scorned —or, worse yet, had 
ignored her,—they should see! And 
Burgoyne, too, whose by-gone kindness 
was a pain to remember, who had taught 
her so many things, and who for the sake 
of another— whom she _ hated —had 
lightly robbed her of his own beautiful 
gift— he — they —all the world should 
recognize her claims to high respect ! 
Her cheeks burned, her eyes shone, her 
whole body throbbed with anticipation 
of her glorious vindication of herself. 
She fell into a long reverie—such a 
reverie as ambitious youth delights in — 
from which she at last started up with a 
sigh. Ah, but how does one begin to be 
great? What is the first step? A blank 
wall seemed to rise before her, a smooth 
blank wall with no niches for her feet. 
Would things be so very different after 
all_— would she not go on here at the 
plantation quite the same as_ before? 
In reality there could be but little change 
in the conditions of her life. ‘‘What 
then is freedom?” she asked. It was 
not a question for the intellect — which 
undertakes the solution of so many diffi- 
cult problems not within its province; 


_ which deals with inflexible material that 


bends only in angles; which is like a 
voice incapable of inflections,—a medium 
through which the finer meanings of life 
are sifted and lost. Intellect is arrogant 
‘and as stubborn as stupidity. A subtler 
consciousness in her shaped the answer : 
Freedom is equality, dignity, boundless 
opportunity, everything that noble souls 
aspire to in this world. 

When she left her sylvan retreat and 
started homeward it was with a slower 
step but with a heart full of joy —like 
the joy of new love, that turns everything 
to beauty and delight. 


[ Zo be continued.) 
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NOTES BY A NOTE-TAKER. II. 


REMINISCENCES OF A NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT. 


By JULIEN RICHARDs. 


N THOSE days the Chicago papers did 
not feature the news of Iowa as much 
as they do now. There were then no fast- 
mail facilities west of Chicago and the 
daily papers of that city were not able to 
compete with the dailies of lowa in their 
own territory as they are aiming to now. 
Hence a bit of Iowa news must neces- 
sarily be of more than State interest to re- 
ceive much attention from the newspapers 
of the Illinois metropolis. 

True, in the Sherman-Kinne guberna- 
torial campaign of 1883, the opening of 
the series of joint debates between the 
two candidates at Independence was re- 
ported in considerable detail for the 
leading Chicago and St. Paul papers as 
well as for the Iowa papers ; but it was 
not until the trial of Arensdorf for the 
murder of Rev. Dr. Haddock, at Sioux 
City, in 1887, that the attention of the 
newspaper world was called to Iowa asa 
news field. 

The killing of Dr. Haddock being 
closely connected with the attempt to en- 
force the prohibitory law, it at once 
became a cause celebre and after the sen- 
sational confession of Harry Leavitt, upon 
which the arrest of Arensdorf was ordered, 
the details of the affair became legitimate 
news for the leading papers in all the 
larger cities of the Union. The Chicago 
News, which was then edited by Melville 
E. Stone, early sent a man to Sioux City 
who was afterwards succeeded by Mor- 
gan Bates, a man of great versatility, 
who besides being a first-class news- 
man was something of a writer for the 
stage and was one of the authors of ‘‘The 
Mountain Pink ” in which Laura Dainty 
starred tormany seasons. When the trial 
of Arensdorf came on quite a number of 
correspondents of the city press were 
sent to Sioux City. Mr. Bates repre- 
sented the Chicago News, Mr. Sage, the 


Inter-Ocean, Mr. Will Porter, of Des 
Moines, the New York Staats Zeitung, 
and the writer, the Chicago 7vribune ; 
while the other metropolitan papers se- 
cured reports through local correspond- 
ents or by arrangement with the papers 
who had correspondents on the ground. 

Naturally the people of Sioux City were 
horrified at the atrocity of the crime that 
had been committed on one of their 
principal streets, and every one was anx- 
ious that the mystery should be ferreted 
out,—every one except, of course, those 
who were connected with the conspiracy 
that resulted inthe murder. However, it 
was in the beginning of the days of Sioux 
City’s boom and the fact that the name of 
Sioux City was made prominent in the 
headlines of every daily paper in the 
United States every morning and that that 
city was probably more talked about at 
the time than any other in the country, 
had a certain commercial value which 
could not fail to be considered by those 
most interested. At any rate the 
newspaper correspondents were treated 
royally while there. Our bills at the 
best hotels in the city were paid and we 
were banqueted and toasted and it did 
not take us long to decide, as Mr. Sage, 
who even then had developed the habit 
of saying apt things which has since made 
him famous, remarked at one of these 
banquets, that ‘‘the Siouxs’’ were ‘‘ ex- 
ceedingly hospitable.’’ 

The telegraphic facilities at Sioux City 
at that time were not equal to the task of 
handling from 20,000 to 30,000 words of 
specials every night, and so the news of 
the morning session of the court must be 
prepared during the noon hour and filed 
before the afternoon session commenced, 
and it would be ticked off to Omaha or 
St. Paul in the afternoon, there to take its 
chances of getting into Chicago at night. 
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Sometimes, in fact, the morning report 
failed to show up in Chicago until late at 
night, long after the afternoon report had 
been received. This caused the night- 
editors no end of grief and every few 
days the correspondents were implored 
to ‘‘rush’’ theircopy. Judge Lewis, who 
was presiding at the trial, came to our 
relief and adjourned court at 5 o’clock 
each evening to give the correspondents 
more time to get their stories into shape. 
After that, things moved more smoothly. 

The trial was a hotly contested one and 
lasted, if I remember correctly, twenty- 
six days. At length the case went to the 
jury on a Saturday afternoon at three 
o’clock. Then came the task of watch- 
ing the twelve men who were shut up in 
that little room with the fate of the ac- 
cused in their hands. All sorts of rumors 
were in circulation, down town, in regard 
to the result of the ballots in the jury room. 
At the court house a cordon of deputy 
sheriffs barred the way of approach to the 
room and the correspondents were kept 
at such a distance that not one word 
that came from behind the closed doors 
could be distinguished. 

Late at night the writer with one of the 
attorneys for the defendant was walking 
down town and | had been telling him 
what was rumored in regard to the ac- 
tion of the jury. After hearing me 
through he said : 

‘Oh, pshaw, that kind of talk is all 
bosh. You can go down to the telegraph 
office and wire your paper that the jury 
stands eleven for acquittal and one for 
conviction and then you can go to bed, 
and my word for it, none of the other 
boys will get a scoop on you, for the jury 
will not come in to-night.”’ 

The next day, shortly before noon, 
Judge Lewis went to the court house and 
directed that the jury be brought before 
him. They came in looking haggard 
from their all-night’s vigil, and took their 
seats in the box. The judge asked if a 
verdict had been arrived at and the fore- 
man responded in the negative. The 
judge asked each man if he had made up 
his mind in regard to the case and each 
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one replied that he had. The judge 
then said that if such was the case, there 
was probably little need of keeping the 
jury out longer. At this the foreman 
arose and said he did not think they were 
ready to have the case taken from them. 

‘*There is only one stubborn man on 
the jury,’’ he said, ‘‘and we think that he 
will come around by to-morrow night.”’ 

The juror referred to by the foreman 
then rose to his feet and with tears in his 
eyes and with trembling voice said: 
“Your honor, I have made up my mind 
in this case in the fear of God and with- 
out regard to the favor of man. I have 
studied the testimony and want to do 
justice as between man and man and to 
my country and to my God. I have 
made my mind up and if you keep us 
here three weeks or a month [| cannot 
change it.’’ 

There was a hush as he made this state- 
ment. Several of his fellow jurors glared 
at him. Finally Judge Lewis broke the 
silence and said that it was evident no ver- 
dict could be arrived at. He accordingly 
discharged the jury and the long trial was 
ended, and that, too, without results. 


For the past half-dozen years consider- 
able attention has been paid by the news- 
papers in the large cities of the states 
surrounding Iowa to reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Iowa legislature. These 
papers, nearly all of them, now either 
supplement or supplant the necessarily 
monotonous routine of the Associated 

_ Press reports with special reports by cor- 
respondents of theirown. And so it has 
come about that legislative reporting is 
a part of the work of the newspaper cor- 
respondent in Iowa. At every biennial 
session of the legislature the reporters’ 
galleries in each house are filled with a 
set of exceedingly bright and industrious 
young men and women — for there are at 
every session some of the gentler sex 
who watch the proceedings and prepare 
just as accurate and interesting reports as 
do the ‘‘boys.’’ These legislative re- 
porters are every year becoming more 
and more important personages. Among 
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them are the men who furnish the dailies 
of the Capital City with the routine reports 
of the proceedings that appear each day 
and are the accepted reports read by the 
constituents of the members throughout 
the state. Then there are the men who 
furnish regularly letters to the weekly 
press of the state and give a resumé of 
the work, making only the more import- 
ant business an especial feature. Then 
there are the men who represent the out- 
side city papers who are ever on the watch 
for something that does not come out in 
the routine reports, some measure of im- 
portance that is ready to be introduced 
to-morrow or next week, or some line of 
action that will probably be taken upon 
some certain measure in the near future. 
These men do not pay so much attention 
to the bills that have been introduced to- 
day as they do to the report of some com- 
mittee in regard to some bill which will 
be presented to-morrow. Their “‘stories’”’ 
are intended to prepare the people for 
what is coming, while the routine report 
tells them what has already been done. 
But, to make their reports cover the 
whole work of each day, these men are 
compelled to give in a concise manner 
the report of the day’s proceedings, 
working it in with the story of what will 
be the doings of the morrow. To do 
this work correctly and well it is neces- 
sary that the legislative reporter have the 
confidence and codperation of the mem- 
bers; for if genthemen who occupy seats 
upon the floor would refuse to talk, who 
could give more than the merest outline 
of the real work that was being done? 
To secure this confidence and codpera- 
tion the correspondent must be known 
as a man who will never abuse confi- 
dence, and who will use the information 
imparted to him in a manner that is ju- 
dicious and that will not put an obstacle 
in the way of the carrying out of the pro- 
ject. Having secured this standing 
among the members, it is comparatively 
easy to ascertain the news and to get it 
correctly, for it is very rare indeed that 
the door of the caucus-room is closed so 
tightly that no whisper of the action taken 
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inside finds its way to the waiting ear of 
the correspondent. 

There are times, however, when the 
correspondent is almost put to his wit's 
end for the item of news that is the all- 
important feature of the day. 

An occurrence of this sort happened 
during the session of the Twenty-third 
General Assembly. A special commit- 
tee of the House had been appointed for 
the purpose of investigating the question 
of trusts and especially what was known 
as the School Book Trust. It was during 
the days of the agitation in favor of 
school-book legislation and the commit- 
tee concluded to meet behind closed 
doors and take testimony and report their 
findings to the House. The committee 
decided to hold evening sessions and 
they met.in the room adjoining the re- 
tiring room of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court. To make it certain that none of 
the correspondents should hear the testi- 
mony, the committee sent outside of Des 
Moines for a sergeant-at-arms who was a 
stranger to all the boys. They also se- 
cured a_ stenographer from another 
county. The sergeant-at-arms was in- 
structed to remain outside the door while 
the committee was in session and not to 
allow any of the correspondents to ap- 
proach. The prospect began to look ex- 
ceedingly gloomy for obtaining anything 
like a full report of the work that the com- 
mittee was doing. The members of the 
committee, when queried, responded jo- 
cosely that they had ‘‘got the better of 
the correspondents this time.’’ As it was 
learned that the testimony was not of the 
sort that would criminate or injure any 
one and its publication would not in any 
way interfere with any action on the part 
ofthe General Assembly, the correspond- 
ents became more than ever anxious to 
get it. One evening ‘while walking 
through the corridor and wondering if it 
were possible to circumvent the big ser- 
geant-at-arms who stood in front of the 
door to the committee room, I met one 
of the capitol policemen who wasa friend 
of mine and to whom I had before gone 
when in need of assistance in getting 
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information. It should be stated here, 
however, that he is no longer connected 
with the capitol force, or what follows 
would not be told. Telling him of my 
anxiety to ascertain what was transpiring 
behind the closed door of the committee 
room, I asked if there was no possible 
way in which I could get a chance to 
play the eavesdropper in the interest of 
the great reading public that wanted to 
get the news. He hesitated awhile and 
then, bidding me accompany him, led the 
way into the basement and thence down 
into the sub-cellar of the capitol. After 
wandering around among the steam and 
water pipes in the cellar and turning so 
many corners that I became certain we 
were in a veritable labyrinth,we came to 
the foot of a ventilating shaft. By the 
light of the guide’s lantern I found that 
the bottom of the shaft was boxed up but 
there was a slide in it that could be re- 
moved. He took the slide out with the 
remark : 

“That shaft leads up to the room the 
committee are in and if you can get your 
head in there I guess you can hear some- 
thing.”’ 

The opening in the shaft was rather 
small but I found it possible by lying 
prone upon the floor, to crowd my shoul- 
ders into the shaft and then the words 
spoken in the committee room twenty- 
five feet or more above, came quite dis- 
tinctly to my ears. Placing my note-book 
on the floor outside the shaft, for there 
was not room for both of my arms in the 
contracted air passage, I wrote as best I 
could what I heard. If I had had the 
time to consider the decidedly awkward 
position that I was occupying the situa- 
tion would have been a very ludicrous 
one, but I wasintent only upon the news 
just at that time. 

The members of the committee ac- 
cepted the publication of the proceedings 
good-naturedly, but wondered how it 
got out until, the next day, they solved 
the mystery, at least to their satisfaction, 
in the following manner: ‘‘ We have 
got onto your tracks, young man,”’ one 
of the members of the committee said to 


me.  ‘‘ We have noticed that the transom 
over the door into the committee room 
has been left open and last night the 
stenographer left his notes lying on the 
table in the room.’’ I protested that I 
could not see what connection the facts 
he stated had with the publication of the 
testimony before the committee. 

‘You can’t understand it, eh?’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘Well, let me suppose a case: 
Open transom. On one side of the door 
a newspaper pirate. On the other side 
the short-hand notes of an important item 
of news. Noone looking. Pirate climbs 
over the obstruction, which in this case 
is the door; gets the notes; sits down in 
the committee room and uses our sta- 
tionery to copy off what he wants of the 
testimony while the committee are at 
home sleeping, and this morning we 
read it in the papers. Oh, the nerve you 
have got!”’ 

I protested that such a way of getting 
the news I had been in quest of had 
never occurred to me, but he laughingly 
assured me that he didn’t expect me to 
admit it ; ‘‘ but you got the questions and 
answers in just as they were in the short- 
hand report, and we are certain you must 
have read the reporter’s notes,’’ he per- 
sisted. And as he was satisfied with this 
explanation, I did not attempt further to 
convince him that it did not in reality ex- 
plain. 

It has been the custom in Iowa as else- 
where that the publication of state pa- 
pers, such as the governor’s message and 


‘the like, should be made subsequent to 


their presentation to the General As- 
sembly. As they are usually presented 
at the opening of the morning session, 
for the reason that at the time in the ses- 
sion when the messages are due there 
are usually no afternoon sessions, this 
gives the afternoon papers an opportunity 
for publishing the message twelve hours 
in advance of the morning papers. Gov- 
ernor Boies’ last message to the General 
Assembly, however, appeared in the col- 
umns of the Chicago 7yribune in its en- 
tirety on the morning of its delivery, 
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and as this publication created consider- 
able comment at the time and no end of 
guesses as to how it was secured, as the 
Executive Department was extremely 
careful that no advance copies should 
get out, an account of the way in which 
it was done may be of some interest. 
The copies of the message for the press 
are sent out from the executive office to 
the different papers, but the sending is 
carefully timed so that they shall not 
reach their destination early enough to 
be printed in advance of delivery to the 
General Assembly. The messages are 
printed in pamphlet form at the state 
printing office and are taken thence 
to the office of the executive. The print- 
ing is usually supervised by the gover- 
nor’s private secretary, who is careful 
that none of the sheets fall into the hands 
of any of the enterprising correspondents. 
I kept posted as to the progress of the 
work of printing the message and soon 
learned that these precautions were be- 
ing taken. I saw that it was going to be 
a very difficult job to get a copy and had 
almost given up hope of succeeding. 
The message was expected to be deliv- 
ered on Tuesday and, to have it of any 
importance, from a news standpoint, it 
must be telegraphed on Monday night. 
Monday morning came and _ there 
seemed to be no chance for securing the 
coveted copy. In the meantime I had 
casually mentioned my desire to secure 
an advance copy of the message to a 
friend who was not connected with any 
of the newspapers. I met him that morn- 
ing and he asked why I was looking 
so ‘‘blue.’’ I told him that I had been 
baffled in every attempt to get the mes- 
sage. He studied the matter awhile 
and then said he thought he could get it 
for me. I told him I wanted it without 
any ‘‘strings to it,’’ so I could use it 
without violating any confidence or im- 
plicating any one else in the matter. He 
said that if he could secure it for me I 
could feel sure it would be all right. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon he 
came to me at the capitol and beckoned 
me to follow him. We went into the 
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corridor in the rear of the hall of the 
House and he took the precious pamph- 
let out of his pocket and handed it to me. 
The transfer from his pocket to mine was 
made in an instant, but I noticed that he 
had only given me one sheet. I knew 
that the message had been printed in two 
‘*forms’’ and on investigation I found 
that, sure enough, I had only half of the 
message. 

“Look here,’’ I exclaimed in a tone of 
vexation, ‘‘ you have only got half of the 
message !”’ © 

He protested that he didn’t know there 
were two ‘‘forms,’’ but if there was 
another sheet he thought he could get 
the remainder of it. I went to my room 
with the feeling that, after all, fate was 
against me. After studying over the 
part of the message that I had, I about 
concluded to go it blind and write out a 
synopsis of the remainder at a guess, as 
it was getting rather late and there were 
about ten thousand words of the full 
message, which would make it necessary 
that the matter be put on the wires pretty 
early to reach Chicago in time. Finally, 
just as I had about given up the hope of 
getting the balance, my friend reap- 
peared with the other form. Then came 
the rush for the wires. Two good oper- 
ators were secured and the matter put on 
two wires, and ‘‘T. B.,’’ which is the 
telegraphic call of the Western Union 
office in the 7ribune building, began to 
get the message shortly after five p. m. 
As stated before, there were nearly ten 
thousand words of the message, but it 
was all in the 7yibune office before nine 
o’clock,and no one in Des Moines was any 
the wiser with the exception of my friend 
and myself and the operators who sent it. 

The next day an event happened that 
for a time promised to make the pub- 
lication of the message more of a 
“scoop”? than was intended. For 
some reason the message was not sent 
to either House during the morning 
session, and the 7yridbune was due to 
reach Des Moines with the message at 
2:30 in the afternoon. Fortunately the 
House held an afternoon session, but the 
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Senate adjourned until the next day. In 
order that the executive office should not 
be embarrassed by the message appearing 
in Des Moines the day before it was de- 
livered to the legislature, the governor 
was notified by telephone that the mes- 
sage had been wired to the 7ribune the 
night before and that it would be on the 
streets of Des Moines that afternoon. He 
was also assured that the copy had not 
been secured by the assistance or with 
the knowledge of any one in the exec- 
utive office, and that there had been no 


breach of courtesy such as would have 
been the case if the advance copy that 
was furnished from the governor’s office 
had been used for the publication. Upon 
learning that the message had been pub- 
lished, the governor at once arranged 
for calling the Senate in session and the 
message was then sent to both Houses. 

The advance copy that was sent from 
the executive office for publication 
reached Chicago about nine hours after 
the 7ridune containing the full message 
had been printed. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION.* 


By ALMA D. WHITAKER. 


HEN the golden apple rolled in on 


the wedding feast of Peleus and © 


Thetis and by its inscription, ‘‘ For the 
most beautiful,’’ awakened a rivalry inthe 
breasts of Juno, Minerva and Venus, poor 
Paris, when they came to him for settle- 
ment, must have stood perplexed before 
deciding between the wondrous induce- 
ments offered by the jealously competing 
goddesses. To-day the goddesses of 
Knowledge, Art and Culture are com- 
peting for the golden apple of pub ic 
approval and sympathy. Each one would 
charm us into making for her an award of 
ovr precious golden hours. Each en- 
thusiastic lover of a favorite goddess 


tries to tempt us within the circle of her - 


subtle charms. The musician would lure 
us over the borderlands of consciousness, 
and set us afloat delightfully upon the 
boundless seas of imagination and reverie. 
The author comes forward most con- 
fidingly to beckon us out of our own 
identity and to absorb our deepest self 
in scenes and souls created and por- 
trayed by his genius. The poet bids us 
climb the rounds of his lofty, rhythmically 
swaying ladder of lines to behold trans- 
porting visions. The scientist claims our 
attention because of the substantial value 
of his discoveries. 


But knowledge, the liberal arts and 
culture,—all find their most delightful 
mode of expression in conversation. 

There is no charm more simple, more 
pure, more living, more complete, than 
that which gleams out along the threads 
of exquisitely woven conversation. It 
may be described as verbal architecture. 
Words are ideas crystalized; they are 
the verbal bricks with which we make our 
phrases, build our sentences and round 
our periods ; here soaring in lofty rhyme 
or marching in stately prose toward the 
acme of classic diction ; there planting but 
a stone, low lying, as humble tribute to 
the memory of past thought. But con- 
versation is not only verbal architecture ; 
it is verbal sculpture, often embodying in 
a few well-chosen and graphic words the 
corporeal or mental characteristics of an 


-individual as truly as does the marble 


bust or statue convey to the human eye 
the lineaments and form of the being 
symbolized. Yet, again, conversation is 
verbal painting, containing within its 
manifold vocabulary all the appliances of 
the artist to represent form and texture, 


*The Club Paper awarded the Prize in the 
Ladies’ Literary Club Competition of June 30. 
Alma D. (Mrs. J. M.) Whitaker, the author, is 
President of the Iowa Women’s Club, of Mar- 
shalltown. 
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light and shade, cloud and atmosphere, 
every sentence uttered being a mental 
picture, more or less artistic, impressed 
on the fair page of the intelligence. 
Lastly, conversation is verbal music, ap- 
pealing by sound to that sense of the 
beautiful which is innate in every human 
nature, without which the world would 
be a void and life a waste. 

If conversation is, in very deed, architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting and music, then 
is our language a veritable art gallery of 
conversation, in which are perpetuated 
and catalogued the loftiest conceptions of 
the esthetic intellect and the constructive 
genius. 

The first man, on beholding all the 
novelty, all the beauty and all the gran- 
deur of the creation, must have opened 
his lips spontaneously in a cry of aston- 
ishment and joy,—the. first orison to 
heaven. That cry was the vocal embodi- 
ment of all he had seen and heard and 
felt. It was the foundation stone of the 
art gallery of language. However, 
neither the scenery of Paradise nor the 
company of his own thoughts was half 
as delightful to him as the voice of his 
Eve ; and old Cicero has truly said: ‘‘A 
man would have no pleasure in discover- 
ing all the beauties of the universe, even 
in Heaven itself, unless he had a partner 
to whom he might communicate his 
joys.”’ 

Theancients appear to have made more 
of conversation than the moderns ; for, 
lacking the immense advantage of the 
printing press, by which thought is circu- 
lated with electrical rapidity, it 
chiefly by oral means that they were com- 
pelled to communicate with their fellow- 
men. Bare-foot and plainly clad Socra- 
tes, inexorably logical and the incarna- 
tion of common sense, must have been 
one of the most brilliant and instructive 
talkers of classic times. The few sayings 
we have of Alcibiades are steeped in the 
very brine of conceit and sparkle like 
salt in fire. Most of the reported sayings 
of Diogenes are. so pungent and racy 
that we regret there was no ‘“‘ Bozzy’”’ to 
give us more of them. See with what 


was 


pride old Homer introduces the talker of 
the golden age. ‘‘ But when the wise 
Ulysses arose, and stood, and looked 
down, fixing his eyes on the ground, and 
neither moved his scepter backward nor 
forward, but held it still like an awkward 
person, you would say it was some angry 
or foolish man; but when he sent his 
great voice forth out of his breast and his 
words fell like the winter snows, not then 
would any mortal contend with Ulysses.”’ 
Thus was Ulysses armed with the power 
of overcoming all opposition by the 
blandishment of speech. Philip of Mac- 
edon said of Demosthenes, on hearing 
the report of one of his orations: ‘‘Had 
I been there, he would have persuaded 
me to take up arms against myself.’’ 

To make a good conversationalist, gen- 
ius and learning, even wit and eloquence, 
are insufficient. To these, in all or in 
part, must be added in some degree the 
talents of active life. 

The character has as much to do with 
colloquial power as have the intellect, the 
temperamertt, feelings and animal spirits, 
and even more, perhaps, than mental 
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gifts. Napoleon said things which tell 
in history like his battles. Luther’s 
table-talk glows with the fire that burnt 
the Pope’s bull. Macauley, D’Israeli 
and Mill were all men of action. The 
conversation of Pitt and of Fox was bril- 
liant and fascinating ; that of Burke, rich 
and instructive. The latter was the only 
man in the famous Literary Club who 
could cope with Johnson. The Doctor 
confessed that in Burke he had a foeman 
worthy of his steel. On one occasion 
when sick, he said: ‘‘ That fellow calls 
forth all my powers. Were I to see 
Burke now, it would kill me.’’ 

I am convinced that conversation as an 
art has declined in the past century. Not 
but there are many social gatherings 
where there is ‘‘a feast of reason and a 
flow of soul’’; indeed, our press is teem- 
ing with reports of occasions on which 
the brightest intellects of the day con- 
sort. Of the famous dinners given in 
literary Boston to the contributors of the 
Atlantic, where have been and are still 
tested and tried the shining ‘arms of the 
accomplished scholar, Emerson says: 
‘These most brilliant gatherings, which 
cannot be compared to the attic nights of 
Johnson, Burke and Garrick ; of Sheridan, 
Moore and Rogers and other social lumi- 
naries ( the symposia of the demi-gods ) at 
which, with their cut and dried im- 
promptus, their polished and prepared 
repartees, and their deliberate outbreaks 
of genius and of fun, they won undying 
glory and immediate applause, have 
passed away forever, and we are of the 
age of calculators and economists.’’ 

Emerson is but one of the many I might 
quote, and whose judgment I would not 
dare confute, who speak thus of our con- 
versational decline. A good explanation 
of the decline is that, as the old coach 
roads have given way to railways, so con- 
versation has given way to the press. In- 
stead of listening to literary lions we 
prefer to crackle the 7vzdune or the 7imes. 
Newspapers, magazines, reviews suck up 
the intellectual elements of our life like 
so many electrical machines gathering 
electricity from the atmosphere into 


themselves. Professional /i//erateurs, es- 
pecially, are becoming less and less 
inclined to post-prandial eloquence and 
lay out*far less than they once did for 
conversation. They have too keen an 
eye for the value of their stock in trade 
not to be niggard of their ideas in social 
intercourse, and to hoard them up for 
reproduction at some auspicious time in 
a profit-yielding form. 

The tendency of things in these latter 
days of the Nineteenth century is to con- 
tract conversation within such narrow 
limits that a fear has been expressed lest 
some further development of the electric 
telegraph would reduce us to a society of 
mutes, or to a sort of insect, communi- 
cating by ingenious antennz of our own 
invention. 

However, this stagnation has been 
marked, and many classes in conversa- 
tion have been formed and are well sus- 
tained, especially in our great centers of 
population. I think the first class of this 
kind with us was Margaret Fuller’s, 
formed in 1839 and continued during five 
successive winters. Her theory was not 
high-flown, but eminently sensible, based 
on the ground that woman’s chief disad- 
vantage in study is in not being called 
upon, like men, to reproduce in some 
way what she has learned. As a substi- 
tute for this she proposed to try con- 
versation, conducted in a somewhat 
systematic way, under efficient leader- 
ship. Accordingly these meetings, al- 
though taking a wide range, were always 


. concentered on certain specified subjects. 


The persons present were usually twenty- 
five to thirty in number and these among 
the most alert and active-minded women 


in Boston. Ten ora dozen usually took 


actual part in the talk. Her method was 
to begin each subject with a short intro- 
duction, giving the outline of the theme 
and suggesting the most effective points. 
This done, she invited questions or 
criticisms. If these lagged, she put 
questions, using persuasion for the timid 
and kindly raillery for the indifferent. 
There was always a theme and, too, a 
thread. 
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Alice Cary, the first president of the 
first woman’s club formed in New York, 
assisted by her sister Phcebe, held in their 
unpretentious home for more than fifteen 
years those noted Sunday evening recep- 
tions, at which were gathered not only 
the most earnest but many of the most 
brilliant people of our times. Here 
philosophy, politics and literature ming- 
led with fortune, rank, beauty, grace and 
wit. One could go assimply or as finely 
arrayed as one chose, for a costly cos- 
tume would not increase the welcome 
nor a shabby attire place one at disad- 
vantage. Indeed, if anything about the 
guest, ever so remotely suggested pov- 
erty or loneliness it would, at the earliest 
possible moment, bring one or the other 
hostess to the guest and a quiet, imper- 
sonal, friendly flow of conversation would 
begin at once. The home of the Cary 
sisters was a Pantheon, a Polytechnic In- 
stitute, a gathering place for the ecclesi- 
astical and political Happy Family, where 
everybody thought and conversed. These 
sisters were more than authors. Their 
influence and conversation in their home 
was beautiful, conservative and preserv- 
ative. 

Many American women, probably be- 
ginning with the Carys, have held re- 
unions of similar kind. In our large 
cities many refined and noble women, 
whose names are unknown to fame, but 
whose minds and manners are giving to 
society its aroma and beauty, are setting 
apart an evening or afternoon each 
week to gather friends, who have leisure 
and inclination, in their hospitable homes. 
Can the time, talent and money of so- 
ciety ladies of culture be better employed 
than in removing personal prejudices, in 
bringing people to understand the good 
in one another and in promoting friend- 
ship and intellectual growth ? 

Did you ever think how little of real 
conversation there is to be had? We 
should not confuse talking with con- 
versation. Talking is tuning the instru- 
ment, — conversation is playing upon it. 
The chat of ordinary acquaintances, the 
intimate talk of near friends, discussion 


and argument on special subjects, the 
chatter in the home-circle, none of these 
are, properly speaking, conversation. If 
the art has declined among us it is not 
be cause we are too frivolous and lazy to 
furnish our minds with ideas and senti- 
ments out of the abundance of which the 
mouth speaketh, but rather because we 
are too strenuously preoccupied with 
practical affairs to allow our minds their 
lighter moods. 

One should have a fair amount of small 
talk for the incidental meetings of life. 
Sheridan could flash forth into a brilliant 
repartee as he swept by a friend on the 
street, as well as bring a treasure of 
learning into the salons. 

There are times when it is better to 
make remarks on the weather than to 
give a mere nod of recognition. When 
women are bankrupt of ideas, they are 
apt to fall back on the subject of servants, 
children, or husbands; men, on crops 
and market prices. 

Art and literature are discussed in 
certain clubs, but in a company where the 
sexes meet no one expects to go beyond 
the small talk of society, broken up into 
minutest fragments. There intercourse 
is to promote mirth, to amuse, to relax 
the mind from the vexations of business 
and household cares. It would not only 
be inappropriate, but exceedingly weari- 
some to be engaged in improving the 
understanding or in conversation re- 
quiring great depth of thought. 

A modern dinner-table, where the 
guests are not too numerous, seems to 
afford the best opportunity for that con- 
versation, free, wide-ranging, light, which 
is assuredly one of the most agreeable of 
pastimes. It is an enjoyment not de- 
pendent to any great degree upon the 
mutual liking of the interlocutors, pro- 
vided there be a general harmony of the 
elements, and each person bring his due 
share to the entertainment. 

* Though conversation.in its better part. 

May be esteemed a gift and not an art. 

Yet much depends, as in the tiller’s toil, 

Onculture and the sowing of the soil.” 

The qualities which are required in 
good conversation are correct language, 
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clear articulation, an extensive vocabu- 
lary, a pleasant voice, engaging manners, 
and an interesting topic on the one side, 
and an attentive listener on the other. 
Good conversation cannot be a mono- 
logue, and the speaker must be keenly 
conscious of the hearer. 

Conversation is an art and can only be 
attained by practice. Language is a sci- 
ence and can be attained by study. Cor- 
rect language, the basis of the art of con- 
versation, can most readily be acquired 
by the study of grammar and rhetoric. 

A person who reads widely and has a 
keen memory for words and their ar- 
rangement, sometimes acquires the cor- 
rect use of language without the study of 
grammar, an achievement which is also 
the result of good breeding, for habit is 
better than rules. But even then gram- 
mar should be studied, so that the con- 
verser matty be sure of his ground. 

We can hardly expect to be society's 
reformers, in putting away conversational 
blunders, colloquial inaccuracies and de- 
grading slang; still our inheritance of 
language as it passes through us to pos- 
terity should be ennobled, enriched and 
glorified, not degraded and debased. 

The essential next in value to grammati- 
cal and rhetorical correctness is a large 
and elegant vocabulary. This includes 
not only words and their meaning, but 
their clearest enunciation and that pro- 
nunciation which is supported by the 
best usage. 

Bullets unused are harmless; so are the 
words in the dictionary. But words 
dipped in the brain of a Webster may 
avert or produce a war. It is poverty 
of language which often produces slang. 

The ‘‘awful pretty,’ ‘‘awful sweet,”’ 
‘‘awful nice,’’ ‘‘ boss time’’ of the school 
girl often give evidence of mental pov- 
erty, for which the parent, the teacher 
and the girl should be called to account. 

Mary Lyon used frequently to say to 
her girls: ‘‘If you use such language as 
‘ gloricus,’ ‘splendid,’ ‘grand,’ ‘ magnifi- 
cent’ to describe a dress, what words 
will you have when the glories of heaven 
burst upon your view?’’ May the time 


come when what Fox said of Pitt may be 
true of all! Fox remarked, ‘“‘ Though I 
am myself never at a loss for a word, Pitt 
has not only a word, but he word —the 
very word to express his meaning.”’ 

No instrument has yet been invented 
that can stir the heart or sway the destiny 
of individuals or of nations like the human 
voice. A fine voice and a good presence 
have, before now, made lead pass for 
silver in the mart of character and of 
ideas. A musical voice, which conveys 
incorrect language or meager ideas, is a 
velvet coat covering a slovenly figure or 
a skeleton. 

We Americans, as a rule, have harsh, 
gutteral, unmusical voices. Kate Field 
has this to say: ‘‘The average Ameri- 
can woman has just one serious defect. 
It is her voice, and in this one great mat- 
ter—the use of her voice in speaking — 
the average American woman has not 
yet succeeded. Indeed, she seems to be 
only just awakening to a realizing sense 
of the trouble. Where do we Americans 
get our voices, anyway! Sharp, nasal, 
plebeian! It is one of the most humiliat- 
ing things for us abroad and one of the 
saddest on returning home. We preach 
sermons on it, too, and reel off senseless 
platitudes about it by the score; but at 
the same time we go on torturing the ears 
of our own countrymen and inviting the 
sneers and ridicule of foreigners. This 
dreadful inheritance of ours—this mix- 
ture of twang, whine, affectation and acrid- 
ness —it is hard to get rid of it! There 
is no other nation vocally so affected.”’ 
With all this in mind, we cannot help 
feeling glad and interested to know that 
American women are awakening to a 
sense of their lack in this respect and that 
in some cities ‘‘speech culture’’ is the 
latest motive for forming societies and 
classes. 

_To be well behaved is a fundamental 
principle of good society. Emerson says : 
‘*Manners aim to facilitate life, to get rid 
of impediments and bring the man pure 
to energize. They aid our dealing and 
conversation as a railway aids traveling, 
by getting rid of all avoidable obstructions 
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of the road and leaving nothing to be 
conquered but pure space.’”’ An unfor- 
tunate manner may deprive a person’s 
words of the consideration they really 
deserve. Of Fenimore Cooper it is 
said that his earnestness was often mis- 
taken for violence, since he belonged to 
that class who appear to be excited when 
they are only interested. Carlyle, by his 
loud voice and burly manners, carried 
all before him, but was only tolerated on 
account of his great store of knowledge 
and his wonderful originality. Wendell 
Phillips was a finished gentleman, one 
whose speech and manner and general 
bearing could not fail to leave in the 
heart a memory of eternal perfume. 
Bronson Alcott, a man with the dignity, 
simplicity and sweetness that one associ- 
ates with one’s dreams of an angel, ut- 
tered profoundest truths and sublimest 
thoughts, yet uttered them never from a 
pedestal of conscious superiority, nor yet 
had he the pride that apes humility. 
He was one of the few who look neither 
up to nor down upon their fellow-crea- 
tures. 

This gracefulness to be cultivated in 
conversation is almost as difficult to de- 
scribe as the fragrance of the hyacinth 
near me as I write. It is recognized when 
one enters the room and it leaves a pleas- 
ant memory. 

A gentleman. lent a lady a newspaper 
containing a valued article, with these 
words: ‘‘It is only a newspaper, but I 
know it is safe in your hands.’’ A dozen 
requests to preserve and return it would 
not have been so efficacious as the deli- 
cate compliment implied. 

] remember in Scott’s novels two illus- 
trations of this quality. A gentleman 
apologizing to a friend for a wrong done, 
received the reply: ‘‘It is impossible for 
me to remember what a friend desires me 
to forget.’’ Two persons of rank were 
affianced. On the gentleman’s appear- 
ing suddenly at the lady’s side, she 
blushed deeply. When he rallied her 
concerning it, she replied: ‘‘ My lord, it 
is the custom to hang out the red flag 
when the king approaches.”’ 





Graceful turns in conversation origi- 
nated at court. Have our republican 
manners rebounded too far the other 
way? Kings themselves appear best 
when exercising the amenities of life. 
When Condé returned from the battle of 
Benef, Louis advanced to the head of the 
staircase to meet the great general. The 
latter, ascending slowly from gout, apol- 
ogized to His Majesty for making him 
wait. ‘*‘My cousin,’’ was the reply, ‘‘do 
not hurry; no one could move more 
quickly who is loaded with laurels as you 
are.”’ 

Flattery is base; but, as long as we 
need to speak so many unpleasant truths, 
should we not pour oil on the troubled 
waters of society by saying some of the 
kind things we think? We all lay flowers 
on the tombs of friends ; let us delicately 
tender the laurels they earn while they 
yet live. The word of appreciation we 
could so easily give, and which we so 
sincerely feel, would strengthen many a 
discouraged heart. The highest courtesy 
comes from kindness. Most people know 
the ring of base metal when they hear it, 
and mere flatterers, hike other counter- 
feiters, are to be shunned. 

Society is like a watch, delicate, sensi- 
tive, complicated. Its mainspring should 
be obligation ; its regulator, that cour- 
tesy which is inspired by love. He who 
is sure of his own social position will not 
fear to bestow some token of recognition 
upon another who has fewer friends. 
The countersign of the zouveau-riche, or 
one lately admitted to the ‘‘ 4oo,’’ is the 
snub. The person snubbed knows the 
mark and comforts himself with the 
knowledge. 

In the same breath we are divinely 
bidden to be courteous and to be pitiful ; 
but we are wont to regard pity as a car- 
dinal virtue and courtesy an accomplish- 
ment, although the obligation is the same 
in both cases. 


* Politeness is to do or say 
The kindest things in the kindest way.” 


But of what avail is correct language, 
a wide vocabulary, acultivated voice and 
polished manners, if one has no ideas? 
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As the soul is more than the body, the 
body than the clothing, so is thought of 
more value than the words in which it is 
expressed. 

In the first place one should talk well 
on commonplace topics. If asentence is 
worth saying at all, it is worth saying 
well. If an incident is worth telling, it is 
worth telling piquantly. One should not 
talk overmuch. The most musical instru- 
ment, if played on perpetually, becomes 
an unmitigated bore. Never fancy that 
any one especially desires to hear you 
talk. Fill the gaps in conversation, but 
do not monopolize the entire time. 

Conversation has been defined as an 
intelligent orchestra in which all the in- 
struments should bear a part. A high 
degree of ability in conversation is at- 
tained when one is able to say something 
on every subject that may be started 
without betraying any anxiety or impa- 
tience to say it. A good converser never 
interrupts ; a bad talker is given to inter- 
rupting. Simplicity is the perfection of 
art ; so, talk naturally. 

Edward Everett Hale gives the follow- 
ing good rules for conversation: 1. Tell 
thetruth. 2. Confessignorance. 3. Talk 
to the person talking to you. 4. Never 
underrate your listener. 

Doubtless the highest art in conversa- 
tion is the avoidance of gossip, egotism, 
appropriating too great share of the gen- 
eral talk, interrupting persons speaking, 
and the introduction of painful subjects. 

In telling a story make the points stand 


out clearly, keeping the side-lights subor- - 


dinate. Charles Lamb before writing 
his pithy anecdotes was accustomed to 
try them on his old, half-blind, stupid 
cook. If she chuckled over them, they 
had sufficient point to print; if not, they 
were discarded. 

Keen repartee is a dangerous gift. Few 
possessing it fail to use it, even when so 
doing they may lose a friend. Wit 
sweetened is to conversation what sparkle 
is to champagne. Envenomed, caustic, 
poignant wit makes its owner a social 
wasp whom his fellow-men may admire, 
but are careful toshun. Genial Sydney 


Smith left a trail of fun, but his humor 
was without sting. His physician ordered 
him at one time to walk in the morning 
on an empty stomach. Opening his lan- 
quid eyes he inquired—‘‘Whose?”’ Every- 
body remembers that when, by mistake, 
the nurse gave him ink instead of medi- 
cine, he asked for the blotting paper that 
he might send it after the ink. 
Conversation takes its coloring greatly 
from our daily aims, pursuits and friends, 
and from the books we read. Lowell 
writes: ‘‘There is a choice in books as 
in friends, and the mind sinks or swims 
to the level of its habitual society—is sub- 
dued, as Shakespeare says of the dyer’s 
hand, to what it works in. Cato’s ad- 
vice, ‘Consort with the good,’ is quite as 
true if we extend it to books, for they, 
too, insensibly give away their own na- 
ture to the mind that converses with 
them. They either beckon upward or 
drag down. And it is certainly true that 
the material of thought reacts upon the 
thought itself. Milton makes his fallen 
angels grow small to enter the infernal 
council-room ; but the soul, which God 
meant to be the spacious chamber where 
high thoughts and generous aspirations 
might commune together, shrinks and 
narrows itself to the measure of meaner 
company that is wont to gather there, 
hatching conspiracies against our better 
selves. We are apt to wonder at the 
scholarship of the men of three centuries 
ago, and at a certain dignity of phrase 
that characterizes them. They were 
scholars because they did not read as 
much as we. They had fewer books, 
but these were of the best. Their speech 
was noble, because they lunched with 


. Plutarch and supped with Plato. We 


spend as much time over print as they 
did; but, instead of communing with 
the choice thoughts of choice spirits, 
and unconsciously acquiring the grand 
manner of that supreme society, we dili- 
gently inform ourselves and cover the 
continent with a net-work of speaking 
wires to inform us of such inspiring facts 
as that a horse belonging to Mr. Smith ran 
away Wednesday, seriously damaging a 
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valuable carriage; that a son of Mr. 
Brown swallowed a hickory nut Thurs- 
day, and that a gravel bank had caved in 
and buried Mr. White alive on Friday. 
Alas! it is we, ourselves, that are getting 
buried alive under this avalanche of 
earthly impertinences! It is we, who 
might, each in a humble way, be helping 
our fellows into the right path, or adding 
one block to the climbing spire of a fine 
soul, that are willing to become mere 
sponges saturated from the stagnant 
goose-pond of village gossip.”’ 

Nature has no revenge so severe as 
that inflicted on him who does not culti- 
vate his mind. She dooms him to a 
vapid, unloving, unloved old age.’ Ruskin 
in his ‘*Sesame and Lilies’’ says: ‘‘ True 
books have been written in all ages by 
their greatest men; by great leaders, 
great statesmen and great thinkers. 
These are all at your choice and life is 
short. Will you jostle with the common 
crowd for entrée here, and audience there, 
when all the while this eternal Court is 
open to you, with its society wide as the 
world, multitudinous as its days, the 
chosen and the mighty of every place and 
time ?”’ 

However, brighter things are said than 
ever went into books. After all is said 
and done, conversational tact must be in- 
nate ; but one may double, or at least 
greatly increase native talents, whether 
few or many, by study and practice. 

We are in the midst of a fashion of 
Women’s Literary Clubs. 

Many mothers, sisters and wives have 
for years been members of one or more 
local clubs for self-improvement, while 
the fathers, brothers and husbands, who 
have position and fortune to make for 
themselves and family, have ordinarily 
too little time or opportunity to ac- 
quire the more graceful forms of culture. 
When one is engaged with sharp com- 
petitors in an arena adorned with the 
aphorism, ‘‘ Swallow, or be swallowed,”’ 
he rarely has much leisure to look widely 
about him, studying the social phases or 
zsthetic influences of the hour. So it 
sometimes occurs that the conversation 


of the average woman in society, pro- 
vided the advantages of early education 
have been equal, surpasses the conver- 
sation of the average business man. 
Women discuss the lastest piece of paint- 
ing, sculpture, literature, music and often- 
times foreign and domestic affairs and 
national politics, while the men discuss 
corn, wheat, cattle, markets and prices 
in general, business and politics. Their 
business follows them even intothe parlor. 

It would seem to be particularly the 
office of woman, with fair and winsome 
speech, to lead man in his leisure hours 
into the expression of the best of his 
thought and experience ; to suggest the 
beauty, poetry and charm of life as well 
as life’s more material phases. 

It brightens men and women to con- 
verse together. If it cures a man's boor- 
ish ways to come into contact with another 
man of gentler manners, what of friendly 
association with a polished woman? Our 
minds need a change of topic, as our 
bodies need a change of position. Many 
a man has felt the want of wider informa- 
tion on subjects of which he has caught a 
glimpse through the vistas of a clever 
woman’s talk. Many a girl has been 
stimulated to study for the sake of some 
young man who has spoken to her of 
things beyond her ken. More than one 
woman has missed her vocation, in part, 
because the man whom she married gave 
her no opportunity to inspire others to 
live better lives. If the gentle art of 
conversation is neglected, and talking 
threatens to succeed it, there is still a 
remedy: Let men and women meet to- 
gether, ‘“‘for the Lord is the maker of us 
au.”’ 

Information, light, help, strength, con- 
solation and hope should be brought into 
the social circle. Conversation is the 
greatest of talents. It is always available. 
It is the forge of the intellect —it formu- 
lates half-formed intentions into definite 
purposes. The better conversers we are, 
the sooner we discover our friends. 
Friends are not made; they already ex- 
ist. By the touchstone of conversation 
we discover our own and make haste to 
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claim them. People have different effects 
upon us. The contiguity of some, even 
bright, minds extinguishes every idea, 
while that of others summons our best 
powers to the surface at once. 

God's temple was divided into the 
atrium, the sanctum and the sanctorum. 
So with life’s friendships. There is the 
outer circle of friends with whom we en- 
ter into no close relationship. They may 
tell us the news and exchange courte- 
sies, and we realize their existence only 
while they are before us. They stand in 
theatrium. There are others at that point 
where acquaintance becomes friendship, 
who are like God’s sunshine in our lives. 


We are glad to meet and loath to part. 
We have seen their lives bud, blossom 
and bear fruit. Their memory is ever a 
perfume. They have entered life’s sanc- 
tum. There are others who are a part of 
ourselves. They know our thoughts even 
when unspoken. Thoughts and ideas that 
we had not known we possessed bud and 
blossom into words the moment we meet. 
They have entered the heart’s sanctorum ; 
they are God's high priests to us; with 
us they have lifted life’s veil and had 
glimpses of the sublimities. They may 
be of those who journey with us, or of 
those who only meet us at some of the 
eventful crossings on the way. 


AN EXPOSITION EPISODE. 


By CeLiA A. M. CURRIER. 


HEN the long and crowded train 
which was nearing Chicago, one 
August afternoon in the summer of ’93, 
suddenly stopped, the less experienced 
travelers, after the manner of their kind, 
swarmed out, and with their questions 
proceeded to make life a burden to 
the busy trainmen. The more sophis- 
ticated ones contented themselves with 
asking the porter the cause of the de- 
lay, or, as in the case of a rather notice- 
able group occupying two sections of 
the Pullman, with sending the boy of their 
party to find out. The boy came back 
presently with hisreport. ‘‘It’s nothing 
serious ; something broken, but nobody 
knows what, except the trainmen— and 
they won’t tell. We've got to stay here 
two hours, though ; I got that much out 
of one of them.”’ 

‘Two hours, and so near Chicago, 
too!’’ was heard from various parts of 
the car. But our party took it rather 
philosophically. There were the father 
and mother, the boy, or youth evidently 
about sixteen, and his sister as evidently 
a year or two younger, and a tall, beau- 
tiful girl whom the young people called 
Cousin Edith. They were an attractive 
looking family —the sort of people one 


thinks at first sight one would almost like 
to know. The elders settled themselves 
to pass the time of detention as comfort- 
ably as they might. The younger ones 
discussed a walk, but, finding they were 
in the most unattractive part of one of 
the several unattractive approaches to 
Chicago, they finally decided not to go. 

**T’ll tell you,”’ said the young girl after 
a few minutes’ silence, “‘ let’s cap verses.”’ 

The boy gave a little groan, while the 
older girl seemed to be making an effort 
to call back her thoughts. 

‘*Now, Tom, the last time — the time 
you acted so horrid about it—you said 


.the very next time I asked you, you 


’ 


would do it without-any fuss.’ 

‘‘Was Iso rashas that? Well, then, 
here goes! Spirit of Mother Goose,”’ 
casting his eyes upward, ‘‘ descend upon 
me!” 

‘Cousin Edith,’ said the girl anx- 
iously, ‘‘ Would you rather not? Because, 
if you don’t care to, we’ll not do it.”’ 

‘*Oh, no,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ I shall like 
it; only I’m afraid I’m rather stupid to- 
day.’’ 

Then Dorothy, moved by an impulse 
she could never explain, but for which 
two people are yet blessing her every 
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day of their lives, went across the aisle, 
and asked the lady sitting opposite if she 
would like to join them. 

The young people had been very much 
aitracted by this person ever since she 
came into the car late the day before. 
She had a sweet and still youthful face, 
though crowned by almost snow-white 
hair, and was dressed in deep mourning. 
But I think it was her voice which com- 
pleted the attraction begun by her face. 
It had the vibrant, caressing quality 
which one seldom hears, and which, as 
Dorothy said afterwards in trying to 
describe it, ‘‘made just her common talk 
sound better than many people’s music.”’ 
Tom had been able to render her some 
trifling service earlier in the day, and 
Dorothy had carried over to her the 
morning papers which her father had 
bought. Later, when they were studying 
their guide-books, as they had been 
doing for a good while so as not to 
waste much time after reaching the Expo- 
sition, and were trying to settle some 
point about the architecture, she had 
come across and explained it all to them, 
saying that she happened to know about 
that particular building because one of 
the architects was a friend of hers, and 
she had heard him talk it all over last 
winter in Washington. They knew by 
this time that she was Mrs. Graydon, 
and she knew that they were Tom and 
Dorothy Monroe, that the tall young lady 
was their cousin, Edith Seymour, and 
that they were all going to the Exposi- 
tion. So now, when Dorothy went to 
her and said politely, *‘We are going 
to cap verses; wouldn’t you like to 
join us?—That is,’’ doubtfully, ‘‘if it 
wouldn’t bore you,—’’ the answer came 
very readily: ‘“‘O no, it will not bore 
me at all; I am really fond of capping 
verses ; thank you very much for asking 
me.’’ 

The game began. It went on briskly 
for awhile. Each of them except Tom 
had quite a stock of quotations at hand, 
and he could always fall back upon 
Mother Goose or comical improvisations 
of his own. 


Dorothy had just given— 


* Thou art my tropics and mine Italy: 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime.” 


But to her ‘‘I, Mrs. Graydon,”’ the lat- 
ter did not at once respond. Then she 
gave — 

“Could yecome back tome, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 


I would be so tender, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true!” 


They had been speaking in rather low 
tones, in order not to disturb their neigh- 
bors or to attract attention, and perhaps 
that helped her wonderful voice to make 
the recital so pathetic. 

They waited an unusually long time 
for Edith, whose turn came next, but 
Dorothy did not venture to look at her. 
She had Seen her cousin’s hands tighten 
over the book she was carelessly hold- 
ing, and she feared to see her face. For 
Dorothy, wise little maiden that she was 
underneath all her-gay, girlish lightness, 
was the only one of the family who had 
discovered that a few days before the 
long-talked-of trip was begun, Edith’s 
interest in that and, indeed, in everything 
else, had suddenly failed. Loyal to her 
heart’s core to this beautiful cousin who 
had come into her uncle’s family on the 
death of both her parents soon after 
Dorothy’s birth, she would not try to find 
out the cause of Edith’s depression, nor 
hint to any one her suspicions. But she 
couldn’t help remembering that the 
change followed immediately upon Jack 
Woodbury’s last call. 

‘* He didn’t come to say good-bye, nor 
to see us off, nor anything. I’m sure 
they must have quarreled. Oh, poor 
Edith! And Jack Woodbury is so nice, 
too !’’ 

Dorothy was so absorbed in these re- 
flections that she did not at first hear 
Tom urging Edith to go on. To the lat- 
ter’s remonstrance that she couldn’t 
possibly think of anything beginning 
with T, he replied: ‘‘Oh, well, then 
make up something. Why, if I had ex- 
hausted Mother Goosc, which I haven't, 
I could make up loads of things just as 
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good as hers; something like this, for 
instance — 


Three, two, one, train won't go, 
’ 


W hat makes it so mortal slow! 
One, two, three, I'll go see, 
And come right back in a jiffee. 
There, Miss Dorothy, J.’’ Tom had been 
under the spell of Mrs. Graydon’s voice, 
and, boy-like, was trying to conceal his 
emotion. 

‘‘ Nonsense, Tom,’’ answered Dorothy, 
‘* we can’t stand any more of your poetry. 
I’m sure Mrs. Graydon must be tired and 
Cousin Edith, too. ‘Go see,’ that’s a 
good boy.”’ 

Tom went out, and Mrs. Graydon 
returned to her seat. Dorothy busied 
herself in gathering up the scattered be- 
longings of the party. 

Arrived at their journey’s end, there 
was no chance in the rush of getting off 
for any but the most hurried good-byes 
and expressions of hope that they might 
meet at the Fair, before Mrs. Graydon was 
carried oft by the friends waiting for her. 

That night, as Dorothy lay in her little 
white bed in the room at the hotel which 
she shared with her cousin, she watched 
the latter sleepily as she wrote a letter 


with which she was evidently taking. 


great pains. Once she laid her head 
down on the table and Dorothy thought 
she heard a faint sob. She turned quickly 
on her pillow that she might not seem to 
be watching her, and soon fell asleep. 
She could not help seeing the letter next 
morning as it lay, address uppermost, on 
the table. ‘‘Why, she was writing to 
Jack Woodbury! Then they haven’t 
quarreled, after all. I’m so glad. But 
then, what caz be the matter with Edith !”’ 

A few afternoons later Mrs. Graydon 
came out of the Ceylon tea house, with 
her cup of tea in her hand. She liked to 
come here when she was tired and drink 
her tea, sitting on one of the benches fac- 
ing the lake. She did not regard the peo- 
ple going up and down, until presently a 
group stopped in front of her. 

“Oh, how do youdo, Mrs. Graydon ?”’ 
and, ‘‘ We are so glad to find you, Mrs. 








Graydon,”’ recalled the young people of 
the train. 

_ ‘And I am very glad to see you. I have 
looked for you every day, and thought 
how careless I was not to have arranged 
to meet.you here. Though we shouldn’t 
have had much of an idea as to where to 
appoint a place of meeting, should we.”’ 

“‘Isn’t it ever so much bigger than you 
thought it would be, Mrs. Graydon ?” 
said Dorothy, ‘‘and ever so much more— 
oh, everything?’’ She wound up inco- 
herently. 

“Much bigger, and much more — 
everything,’’ answered the latter, smiling. 
“‘It zs hard to find words to express one’s 
self about it, isn’t it ?”’ 

There was a little talk of what they had 
seen, and what they had especially liked, 
and then Edith said to her cousins, 
‘‘Dears, wouldn’t you like to go on 
and wait for me at the Manufactures 
Building? I want to consult Mrs. Gray- 
don a moment.”’ 

The young people said good-bye and 
went on. Half-way down the walk, Tom 
said, ‘‘I wonder in what particular nook 
or corner of that cozy little edifice 
Cousin Edith expects to find us.”’ 

‘*Oh, at the clock-tower, of course,’ 
answered Dorothy. ‘‘ When people say 
they’ll meet you in the Manufactures 
Building, and don’t say where, they 
always mean the clock-tower.”’ 

When they were out of hearing, Edith 
turned to her companion. ‘‘ Dear Mrs. 
Graydon, you have helped me so much. 


’ 


_I want to tell you all about it, and thank 


you. Not now —I mean I want to write it 
to you, if you will give me your address.”’ 

**T cannot think how I can have helped 
you, Miss Seymour; but I am very glad 
if I have, and I want to know about it.’’ 
They talked a little longer, exchanged 
addresses and arranged to meet two days 
later. Then Edith sought her cousins 
and found them at the clock-tower. Dor- 
othy watched her as she came down the 
crowded avenue. 

‘*I never knew before what people 
mean by talking about a radiant face, but 
Idonow. Edith’s face is just radiant!’ 
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The next day, among Mrs. Graydon’s 
letters, she found this: 

‘* My dear Mrs. Graydon: 1 hope you 
will not think that lam opening my heart 
too unreservedly toa stranger ; but as you 
have perhaps changed my whole life for 
me, I think you are entitled to know. And 
I am so grateful to you and so happy! I 
was very unhappy the day we met on the 
train. Just before leaving New York I had 
quarreled with my lover, and we did*not 
expect ever to be anything to each other 
again. I was much, much more to blame, 
only I was too angry to say so at first. 
But all that long day on the train I had 
been thinking of it, and a/mos¢ thinking 
that if I could see Jack I would say I was 
sorry. Then your ‘Douglas, Douglas’ 
almost broke my heart. It made me feel 
more than ever what I had thrown away, 
and what it would be if I should never 
see Jack again. And so that night, as 
soon as we were settled, I wrote to him, 
and as soon as a letter could possibly 
reach me, his answer came. He will be 
here to-morrow morning, and I shall 
bring him to see you the next day. He 
isn’t at all like the Douglas of the poem, 
—at least as I imagine the latter. I think 
of Aim as grave and noble and dignified 
in bearing, while Jack is — well, you shall 
see for yourself. 

‘* Perhaps we might have made up our 
quarrel without you, but I shall always 
feel that we owe our happiness to you, 
and so, I think, will Jack. I hope nothing 
will hinder our meeting. Until then, be- 
lieve me, dear Mrs. Graydon, 

Yours most sincerely, 
EpITH SEYMOUR.”’ 

Mrs. Graydon replied, thanking the 
young girl for the confidence reposed in 
her, and revealing what the latter had 
guessed, that her mourning was for a 
lost Douglas. 

“TI felt sure that it must be,’’ said 
Edith, afterwards to Jack. ‘‘ Wonderful 


” 


as her voice is, it couldn’t have expressed 
so much if she hadn’t felt it all.’’ 

On the morning appointed, Edith ex- 
cused herself to her uncle and aunt, and 
went with Jack to find Mrs. Graydon. 


Tom and Dorothy had taken that morn- 
ing to go up inthe Ferris wheel. Dor- 
othy was bubbling over with happiness. 
Whatever had happened between Jack 
and Edith, it was all right now. Jack 
was here and Edith was radiant. Justas 
their car reached the very top she turned 
to Tom. She had been drinking in the 
marvelous panorama with such rapture 
in her face that the other inmates of the 
car turned to look at her. 

‘*Tom,”’ she said, ‘‘if one is awfully 
happy, this is the best place in the world 
to be in. Up here you feel as if you 
really coudd fly !” 

‘* And why are you so awfully happy ? 
— because you think you are going to 
get out of this thing alive? ”’ 

“Why, oh! because — everything,’’ 
was the vot very lucid answer. Then 
she went on ina lowtone: ‘Don’t you 
think, Tom, that Edith is very much 
happier than she was when we left 
home ?”’ 

“‘Edith? Well, she ought to be. 
Jack’s here now, and the Fair’s turning 
out very well—almost as well as though 
we’d had it in New York, and every- 
body’s having a good time. I don't see 
how she could be any happier unless she 
were to come and take a turn in this 
machine.’’ 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Graydon sat waiting 
for the lovers in the court of La Rabida. 
She had discovered that this was com- 
paratively unfrequented in the forenoon, 
and accordingly suggested it for their 
place of meeting. 

She saw them at last coming through 
a distant doorway —the beautiful girl 
and her tall, handsome lover. No, de- 
cidedly, he was not the Douglas of 
Edith’s imagination, nor the Douglas of 
her own sweet memories. He was gay 
and debonnaire — quite up-to-date in air 
and costume. But underneath his gayety 
and brightness there was apparent 
strength of character and purpose and 
and there was a world of love in his eyes 
as they rested on Edith. Mrs. Gray- 
don watched them as they traversed the 
corridor looking for her. Sorrow welled 
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in her heart ; just so had her lover looked 
at her. A bitter cry almost broke from 
her lips ; then she recovered herself. ‘‘I 
must not cloud that dear child’s happi- 
ness,’’ she thought. 

The next moment Jack was bending 
over her hand. Later, while Edith had 
gone to the other side of the court to 
look at some particular flower, he said : 
‘*Miss Seymour has told me, Mrs. Gray- 
don, how much I owe to you. I hope 
you will let me add my thanks to hers.”’ 
The three spent a long morning to- 
gether. Inthe course of their conversa- 
tion it came out that they had mutual 
acqaintances, and that Mrs. Graydon’s 
half-brother had been well-known to 
Jack at Harvard. Edith gave a little 
sigh of relief at this. She had not felt 
sure that it was quite proper for her to 
confide as she did in an entire stranger. 
Now, she felt somewhat as though she 
had been properly introduced. 

‘* Of course it was all right,’’ Jack said, 
when after escorting Mrs. Graydon to her 
friends, he came back to where Edith was 
waiting for him. ‘‘Do you think, dar- 
ling,” he went on, ‘‘that anything can 
matter since we are together again?’’ 
They were still in the court of the con- 
vent, but there were few others there. 
One couple, evidently in the same bliss- 
ful state as themselves, were eating 
luncheon out of a shoe-box. Ordinarily 
I fear that Edith would have shuddered 
at the girl’s rustic copy of city fashions, 
and at the uninviting luncheon ; to-day 


she felt sympathetically indulgent toward | 


both. Jack had taken both her hands in 
his. 

“Oh, Jack, with all 
around !”’ 

‘My darling, until yesterday I had not 
held your hands in mine for nearly two 
weeks ; do you think I am going to desist 
now, merely for people who have never 
seen us before and never will see us 


these people 








" Douglas’. 


again? Moreover, as soon as these two 
nearest us go away, I’m going to kiss 
you.”’ 

‘‘Indeed you’re not! I want my 
luncheon and we are going this minute 
to get it!’’ She drew her hands away, 
and Jack picked up her parasol and 
guide-book. As they left the court the 
girl of the shoe-box stopped her sand- 
wich on its way to her lips. It was a 
generous sandwich, and its edge was 
arched with generous semi-circles. <A 
subtle sense of the difference between 
Edith and herself penetrated her. ‘‘ My, 
ain’t they swell?’’ she said regretfully. 
The youth beside her was unmoved. His 
‘store clothes’’ expressed his highest 
idea of elegance ; Jack’s perfect-fitting 
suit could have done nothing more for 
him, and the bag of ‘‘mixed candy,’’ 
out of which he and his sweetheart 
would presently munch lovingly together, 
was a wholly satisfactory tribute to her 
charms, and to the relation between 
them. I'll bet 
he never smokes anything less than a 
ten-center!’’ And the youth reached 
for another sandwich. 

As Jack and Edith went along the lake 
promenade they met Tom and Dorothy, 
and Jack asked them to go with them, 
but they were off on some expedition of 
their own and declined. 

**T believe you are right, Dorothy,”’ 
said Tom, asr they passed on. ‘Edith 
does look blissful.’’ 

An hour later Edith had finished her 
luncheon, and Jack was still sipping his 
coffee. Suddenly. she said, ‘‘ After all, 
Jack, it was Dorothy. Ifshe hadn’t asked 
Mrs. Graydon to cap verses with us, I 
wouldn’t have heard her 
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‘*Swells! I gusss so! 


‘ Douglas, 


‘So it was Dorothy, bless her dear 
heart! She shall have the prettiest thing 
we can find here.’’ And they went away 
to select the present together. 
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** While many ran to the gravel pit, the slough and the creek."’ 


THE HINCKLEY HOLOCAUST. 


By FRANKLYN W. LEE. 


I. 

ILES upon miles of promising timber 
and farm land converted, almost in 
a twinkling, into a charred and dreary 
waste; whole towns and villages com- 
pletely obliterated ; families burned to 
an unrecognizable crisp, leaving not one 
to mourn or to tell the bitter tale ; fathers 
left to bury wives and children; wives 
cruelly bereft of all their loved ones, all 
that makes life dear; children suddenly 
left alone in the world, some of them at 
tender years ; thousands of dollars’ worth 
of property, private and corporate, de- 
stroyed—such is the epitome of the 
hurricane of flame which, six miles in 
width, traversed the lines of the St. Paul 
& Duluth, and the Eastern Minnesota rail- 
way, on the afternoon of Saturday, Sep- 

tember 1, 1894. 

A hasty sketch relating thereto cannot 
fail to be imperfect and unsatisfactory, 
owing to the magnitude of the event. 
The historian of the holocaust might 
easily fill a volume with mere descrip- 
tion; but volumes upon volumes would 
be needed to describe, in just detail, all 


o 
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the horrors and all the heroism of that 
dreadful day. Its fatality was simply 
appalling; its phases make the Johnstown 
flood disaster seem almost insignificant 
in comparison ; its extent can scarcely be 
realized ; its scenes and its effects, when 
the story is retold, will cause future gene- 
rations to shudder as they sit about the 
hearth. And yet, the forestry legislation 
delayed by heartless corporations might 
have averted it ; a proper sense of danger 
might have made the loss of life a com- 
parative trifle ; ordinary cool-headedness 
would have meant the complete salva- 
tion of hundreds more than were rescued 
by brave men. As it was, in the absence 
of all these, Hinckley, Mission Creek, 
Pokegama and Sandstone were swept 
out of existence and at least five hundred 
human beings perished. , 

People grow accustomed to danger, as 
to every other always impending condi- 
tion. Fires had been burning in the 
timber to the northward for days ; but the 
smoke had risen and the flames had crept 
so often in times past in Minnesota that 
no apprehension was felt. The dwellers 
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there glanced only casually at the deepen- 
ing pall of smoke, and, undisturbed by 
any distinct fear, unimpressed by any pre- 
monition of the awful hour to come, 
went about their usual avocations. In 
time, however, the stillness began to 
break ; the light wind driving the smoke 
southward grew in velocity and force 
until it became a mixture of cyclone 
and hurricane, and heavy, flaming brands 
began to hurtle through the thick, heavy, 
yellow, ashy atmosphere. After that,— 
the deluge ! 

And such a deluge! At Hinckley the 
realization came suddenly and all too 
late, as at Pokegama and Sandstone. 
People awoke from their lethargic uncon- 
cern to behold a dense cloud of smoke 
and a gigantic wave of fire rolling down 
upon them. Ina 











** But what of the dead? Ah! The question recalls 
scenes sufficient to melt a heart of stone.”* 


the hurricane and the destructive swirl- 
ing of the cyclone, then burst in all its 
fury and in a little while there was 
nothing left. It was as if a blight had 
fallen, laying waste to and blackening the 
earth. 

ry. 





delirium of fear poor 
wretches ran hither 
and thither in search 
of safety. Some went 
to the depot of the 
Eastern Minnesota 
railway, where hervic 
railroad men coupled 
box-cars to a waiting 
passenger train and 
loaded over four hun- 
dred people prior to 
beginning the hegira. 
Others sought cellars and wells, where 
they perished ; while many ran to the 
gravel pit, the slough and the creek. 
Some waited too long, and, in the 
sight of all, reeled and fell, each a 
blistering miass. The storm of flame, 
combining the irresistible movement of 








** The awful rapidity of destruction," 








** We have reached Hinckley — the mere memory of 
Hinckley perhaps it would be better to say,” 


Every great occa- 
sion produces its 
heroes, and the result 
strengthens the belief 
of the optimist in the 
real good that lies 
inherent in human 
nature. The heroism 
of individuals in the 
midst of the horrors 
of that awful Satur- 
day was godlike, 
sublime, when the 
character of the death they faced is con- 
sidered. The main achievements are 
already almost familiar and will live for 
years to come. 

Engineer James Root, of the St. Paul 
& Duluth limited passenger train, who 
turned back at Hinckley and ran charred 
and blistered cars containing over three 
hundred people to a place of safety at 
Skunk lake, bravely stood at his post 
under a veritable rain of fire, with flames 
attacking his clothing and searing his 
hands. In that terrible ordeal he had 
the support of his equally brave fireman, 
John McGowan, who held him up when 
he swooned and poured buckets of water 
from the tender-tank upon him when his 
clothing began to burn. Twice Engineer 
Root, who is a small, frail man, sank to 
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* Valley of the Shadow of Death.’ 


the floor of his cab; but each time he 
rallied by means of superhuman effort 
and so kept at his post untii Skunk lake 
was reached. While the many were 
rushing down to the lake and burying 
themselves in its waters, the few went to 
the engine and found him lying in a heap 
where he had stood 


One of these was Gustave Wentz, a 
phlegmatic bachelor, who drove into 
Hinckley on the morning of the fire. 
During the afternoon, when the danger 
began to force itself upon the minds of 
many, he went out into the outlying dis- 
tricts and brought in several familes who 
must have perished had he not gone after 
them. When the panic began, he gave 
no thought to himself, but took people 
from the wayside and drove them to the 
depot ; and toward the last, when the 
final, awful moment impended, he had 
four women and several children in his 
wagon. Seeing that it would be madness 
to attempt to get to the depot, he lashed 
his horses into a gallop and at the end of a 
race with flame plunged over a bank 
and into a friendly slough, from which 
the party afterward 





so pluckily. The con- 
ductor, Thomas Sul- 
livan, had gone mad. 

“IT did my duty,” 
said Root simply, as 
he lay upon a bed of 
pain at his home on 
the following day. 

When the climax 
came at Hinckley 
and a mass of hu- 
manity surrounded 
the depot, the gallant train crews made up 
a mixed train, handled by brave Engineer 
William Best, of the Eastern Minnesota 
railway. Nearly five hundred people of 
all ages boarded the train, and as he 
pulled out of Hinckley, Engineer Best 
stopped wherever“he saw a live man or 
woman, so thatnone might wantonly be 
left to perish. With asouth-bound freight 
train soon due, and burning culverts and 
burning bridges lying before him, he 
took desperate chances; but he never 
faltered, and the train and its precious 
load went through in safety. Perhaps he 
was not in sucha trap as had opened to 
receive Engineer Root, but he was no 
less a hero. 

These have had their brave deeds ex- 
ploited, but the occasion produced un- 
conscious, humble heroes by the dozen. 





* There is nothing save a dreary barren, swept 
by the Destroying Angel.”’ 


emerged, alive and 
well. 
III. 

Pine county being 
the center of the dev- 
astated district, the 
relief work began at 
Pine City, the county 
seat, about twelve 
miles below Hinck- 
ley ; and within a few 
hours after the re- 
ceipt of the appalling news, detachments 
of men were on their way to the scene 
of the disaster, going on hand-cars, in 
wagons, on horseback and on foot. 
Those who remained behind, assisted 
by the good women of the community, 
laid the foundations of substantial relief 
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measures, instituting cook-shops and 
quarters for the refugees. In a few 
hours the bitter tale of woe had stirred 
the entire country to the core and the 
wires were kept warm by messages from 
all over the country, offering money and 
supplies without stint. Cities, towns, 
corporations, fraternal societies and indi- 
viduals hastened to respond to the mute 
calls upon their humanity. President 
Hill, of the Great Northern railway, gave 
$5,000 and 5,000 acres of land; Sir Don- 
ald A. Smith, the eminent Canadian, 
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To describe them, to attempt to compre- 
hensively depict the horrors of condition 
which succeeded the horrors of death, 
would be to shock beyond repair the 
nerves of the sensitive reader. At one 
time over ninety bodies lay ina heap in 
the dreary cemetery at Hinckley, await- 
ing burial ina common trench. Nearly 
every body was nude, the clothing having 
been burned away. Many were mere 
charred trunks, so nondescript in appear- 
ance that at a glance one could not tell 
whether the remains were those of man 














REMAINS OF A WHOLE FAMILY FOUND BY A VOLUNTEER SEARCHING PARTY. 


gave $5,000; the St. Paul & Duluth rail- 
way, in addition to its other relief work, 
announced that every destitute man 
would be given a farm; the cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis vied with each 
other in the doing of good, and the com- 
munities between made generous tenders 
in proportion to their store, so that the 
entire practical well-being of the living 
was assured. 

But what of the dead ? 

Ah! the question recalls scenes suffi- 
cient to melt a heart of stone. The mas- 
ter hand of a Doré could not do full 
justice to the sights which startled those 
who stood upon the threshold of that 
waste after the terrible bath of flame. 


or of beast, while scores were in a con- 
dition far too shocking to be described. 
Some idea of the terrific intensity of 
the heat and the awful rapidity of destruc- 
tion may be gleaned when it is stated 
that of one body nothing remained but 


.two knee-caps ; and near these lay three 


silver dollars melted into a mass which 
still preserved the general outline and 
character of the coins. Considerable 
heat is required to melt money, but in 
dozens of instances at Hinckley coins of 
all minor denominations were found 
welded together in irregular masses. 
The dead were found everywhere, singly 
and in groups, on the wayside, in ditches, 
cellars, sloughs, wells and elsewhere — 
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whole families perishing together. As I 
said at the outset, five hundred will 
scarcely cover the number of lives lost. 
Still, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that, if they suffered, theirs was mental 
suffering rather than physical torture, as 
the blast of hot air immediately preced- 
ing the catastrophe was enough to parch 
and shrivel the membranes and respira- 
tory organs to the point of suffocation. 
IV. 

Not until after the St. Paul and Duluth 
train has proceeded several miles beyond 
Pine City does one reach the burned dis- 
trict, and even then he does not appreci- 
ate the full extent and power of that 
blazing hurricane. He must go a little 
farther, into the black and smouldering 
tangle of charred pines, into the ashes. 
Then, when the black waste begins to 
widen more perceptibly, it is like going 
through the Bad Lands, through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, as for 
three miles on either side of the track 
there is complete desolation. A faint 
haze rises from the mass; telegraph 
poles, still suspended from their wires, 
swing idly above their blackened, smoul- 
dering stumps; fence posts hang from 
the barbed wire on either hand. There 
is nothing save a dreary barren, swept 
by the destroying angel. 

The engine bell sounds out of place as 
the train slackens its speed. Why do 
we stop? This is Mission Creek, they 
say. But where is it? Then, as you 
look more intently, you begin to under- 
stand a little of the catastrophe ; for of 
the thriving village of Mission Creek 
nothing remains save a forlorn log hut, 
close to which is the little potato patch 
in which forty people huddled, face 
downward, and, with fire all around 
them, miraculously escaped an awful 
fate by some inexplicable freak of the 
blast. After supplies are left for the 


poor people in the hut, the train moves 
on. 

By and by the engine bell is heard again 
and the train stops. We have reached 
Hinckley —the mere memory of Hinck- 
ley, perhaps it were better to say; for 
everything that once made the place the 
haunt of loggers, cruisers, lumbermen 
and railroad men has been swept away ! 
On the west side of the track nothing re- 
mains save the Eastern Minnesota round- 
house ; on the east side, where the town 
used to lie, there is only the wall of the 
new school-house. Everywhere there is 
a dead level, houses having burned even 
with the ground. Near the tracks are the 
rough pine boxes containing the known 
dead destined to be shipped away, and 
the scorched shoes lying upon this one 
or that are pathetic mementoes of indi- 
viduals. Across the way carpenters are 
hard at work, for many dead remain to be 
housed. 

The Associated Press reporter sits upon 
a soap-box and works tirelessly at his 
key, which rests upon a dry-goods box. 
One reporter sits upon an old milk-can 
and writes his copy; and another sits 
upon the ground, writing an account of 
the finding of the dead wife and four chil- 
dren of yonder poor fellow, who, clinging 
fast to the hand of his only remaining 
child, a sad-faced boy, wanders about in 
a trance of grief. A half-burned baby-cab 
speaks mutely of the sudden descent of 
the avalanche of flame ; a cat, lonely and 
bereft, comes up to be caressed ; a bull- 
dog, rescued from a burning building by 
some brave fellow with a big heart, stands 
close at the heels of his savior and looks 
with almost human eyes and interest upon 
the scene. 

Men are silent, stricken dumb by what 
they behold, impressed in the highest de- 
gree by their dawning comprehension of 
the awful realities, and, sickened, they 
turn away. 


SILENT HEROES. 


They also serve who, at stern duty’s post, 
Silently battle with a mighty host ; 

Nor count the contest lost if no applause 
Proclaims abroad the triumph of their cause. 


Clifford Trembly. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















































MIDLAND DELEGATIONS IN CONGRESS. 


I. THE 1OWA DELEGATION IN THE FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 


T IS the bad habit of our time and of 
] our people not only to stone the 
prophets sent unto them, but also to 
reject the lawgivers of their own crea- 
tion. Every two years, as the long session 
of Congress nears its close, press and 
people unite in unreasoning clamor for 
an early adjournment, regardless of the 
fate of pending legislation or of important 
interests dependent upon appropriations 
under consideration. The petulant de- 
mand of Nasby (or was it Artemus 
Ward?): ‘Go home, Congress! Go 
home! You are no good!”’ is biennially 
echoed by a considerable portion of the 
press and re-echoed by its millions of 
impatient readers. It is well that the 
waves of popular impatience and disap- 
proval beat and break against the walls 
of the National Capitol. If the perplexed 
and harassed majority in any Congress 
(democratic or republican) should some- 
time be pettish enough to take the com- 
plainants at their word and should 
adjourn without completing the more im- 
portant work in hand, great would be 
the mischief and damage done by such a 
course, and violent would be the popular 
indignation over such base betrayal of 
public trust. 

If a minority in any Congress (republi- 
can or Gemocratic ) should ignominiously 
stack arms and quit the field, to the sac- 
rifice of principles and pledges, its sup- 
porters would never forgive and _ its 
opponents never forget the equally base 
betrayal. 

The fact is, the public, forgetful of its 
traditionally accredited responsibility as 
the mouthpiece of Deity, at times descends 
to the level of a common scold, and at 
such times does not expect to be taken 
seriously. 

Back of all this apparent disrespect on 
the part of the public, back of all that is 
said belittling the purposes and work of 
Congress, and the motives and utterances 
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and acts of congressmen, the fact remains 
that the Congress of the United States is 
the grandest legislative body in the world. 
It is grander than the great legislative 
body of the French republic, because less 
passionate, more deliberative ; grander 
than the Parliament of England, because 
no human power outside itself can pro- 
rogue it for any cause whatsoever; 
grander than the German Reichstag, be- 
cause subject to no censorship save of its 
own creating, acknowledging no ruler 
greater than itself, awed by no outside 
power except that of the people. 

The insincerity of our apparent disre- 
spect fur Congress is as apparent as is 
our unwisdom in this regard. Shoulda 
death occur to-day in any congressional 
delegation in the United States, by to- 
morrow night the appointing power would 
be besieged by applicants for the vacant 
place and by the interested friends of 
prominent men in the district. Suppose 
the governor were to go outside the list 
of applicants direct and indirect, he could, 
without fear of a refusal to qualify, name 
almost any man in the district for the 
succession —so high do our people ac- 
tually hold the honor of representing a 
district in Congress. The same may be 
said with greater emphasis of the sena- 
torial office —an office rarely declined 


‘and generally esteemed as only second 


in honor to the presidency of the United 
States. 

The delegation of a sovereign state in 
the Congress of the United States is a 
subject full of interest to the student of 
American politics, as to the general fol- 
lower of the sayings and doings of our na- 
tional legislature. The sovereign power 
of the state within its own domain as 
against any and every other state, and 
the delegation of that power to its two 
Senators and several Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States, give 
to the congressional office a dignity and 
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importance which noamount of belittling 
from outside parties and no degree of 
dereliction from duty on the part of its 
members, or failure to make performance 
match with promise, can destroy or even 
seriously impair. 

It is THE MIDLAND’s purpose to pre- 
sent its readers from time to time with 
portraits ofthe men who represent the sev- 
eral states and congressional districts of 
this great Middle West, with accompany- 
ing outline sketches of the careers behind 
the men. These sketches will serve to 
bring the people andtheir representatives 
closer together and, further, to demon- 
strate to our younger readers the fact — 
one of the most significant facts of our 
national life—that there are no born 
congressmen, that the avenue to congres- 
sional honors is one traversed with much 
of labor and sacrifice, and that it begins 
not at some point accessible only to the 
few, but finds its way into back-country 
districts and through obscure country 
villages, usually beginning somewhere 
near the intersection of the path that leads 
from the humble home of the pioneer 
with the roadside path leading to the 
cross-roads schoo!l-house. 

It seems fitting to begin this series with 
sketches and portraits of the Iowa dele- 
gation ; afterward reaching out from state 
to state as material shall be obtained for 
the purpose. lowa’s distinguished Sena- 
tors, Allison and Wilson, and Senator- 
elect, now Representative, Gear, of the 
First Iowa district, are already assigned 
as subjects for future papers in this maga- 
zine’s ‘‘ Representative Men”’ series, and 
hence will not be further mentioned at 
this time. 

The Second district of lowa is repre- 
sented by Hon. Walter I. Hayes, of 
Clinton. Judge Hayes—as his friends 
persist in calling him, though years have 
elapsed since his retirement from the 
bench — is one of those vigorous, aggres- 
sive, ambitious men whom obstacles and 
reverses cannot daunt. His brilliant 
successes in the field of politics have 
been largely due to his individual activity, 














HON. WALTER I. HAYES. 


indomitable will and a personal hold 
on men that wins and retains friends and 
supporters, Walter I. Hayes was born 
in Marshall, Michigan, in 1841. He re- 
ceived a common-school education, and 
at an early age applied himself to the 
study of law. He graduated from the 
law department of the Michigan Univer- 
sity in 1863, and at once entered upon the 
practice of his profession. He was soon 
thereafter elected city attorney of Mar- 
shall, and thus began his political career. 
He was afterwards United States com- 
missioner for the eastern district of Mich- 
igan. Later on, he removed to Iowa, 
locating in Clinton. The people of his 
newly adopted home soon recognized his 
ability and elevated him to the position 
of city solicitor. In 1875 he was elected 
Judge of the Seventh judicial district ot 
Iowa, which office he held until 1887. 
While serving on the bench Judge Hayes 
rendered a decision against the constitu- 
tionality of the prohibitory amendment 
which, while it drew upon himself a fierce 
fire of opposition, was sustained by the 
supreme court of the state. He was twice 
the candidate of the demecratic party for 
judge of the supreme court of Iowa, 
and was afterwards elected to the Fiftieth, 
Fifty-first, Fifty-second and Fifty-third 
congresses, by large majorities. On the 
floor of congress he has always wielded 
a strong and widely recognized influence. 
In the recent great debate on the tariff 
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question his able and comprehensive 
speech was quite generally quoted and 
commented on by the press as among 
the strongest and most exhaustive argu- 
ments presented on the democratic side. 
It abounds in statistics and argument 
that challenge public attention. He 
ever thoroughly interests himself in the 
welfare of his constituents, and gives his 
personal attention to the large corre- 
spondence from his district, from whom- 
soever it may come. This fact, to- 
gether with his strong personal follow- 
ing and striking individuality, makes 
him a hard man to oppose either at home 
or in Washington. In fact he seems to 
thrive on opposition. He has recently 
been nominated for a fifth term in con- 
gress. His opponent is Hon. George M. 
Curtis, a fellow-townsman, with whom 
the pleasantest personal relations exist. 
The contest will theretore be happily free 
from the personalities which have too 
often embittered our politics. 

Hon. D. B. Henderson,—or Colonel 
Henderson, as every one prefers to call 
him,— congressman from the Third Iowa 
district, is one of the ablest, most elo- 
quent and most popular members of 
congress. He was born at Old Deer, 
Scotland, in 1840, and in 1846 came to 
America with his parents and located in 
Illinois. In 1849 he removed to Iowa. 
Here he was educated in the common 
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schools of the state and the Upper Iowa 
University at Fayette. His early days 
were passed ona farm. He studied law 
with Bissell & Shiras of Dubuque, and 
in 1865 was admitted to the bar. Young 
Henderson was a close student, and pos- 
sessing a remarkable memory and de- 
cided talent he rapidly acquired distinc- 
tion in his profession. When the war 
broke out he was among the first to re- 
spond to the call of his country. He 
enlisted as a private in Company C, 
Twelfth Iowa infantry, and was elected 
and commissioned first lieutenant of that 
company, serving as such until he was 
discharged. He was one of the bravest 
of the boys in blue, and during the 
raid of March 29, 1863, on the bloody 
field of Corinth, he was wounded in the 
leg, the wound compelling amputation. 
On May 26, 1863, he was appointed com- 
missioner of the board of enrollment of 
the Third district of Iowa, serving as such 
until June, 1864, when he re-entered the 
army as colonel of the Forty-sixth Iowa 
infantry, and he served therein until the 
close of his term of service. He was 
collector of internal revenue for the 
Third district of Iowa from November 
1865, until June, 1869, when he resigned 
and became a member of the law firm 
of Shiras, Van Duzee & Henderson. He 
was assistant United States attorney for 
the then northern division of the district 
of Iowa about two years, when he re- 
signed to accept higher honcrs at the 
hands of the people. He was elected 
to the Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth con- 
gresses. His incumbency was so generally 
satisfactory that he was re-elected by 
large majorities to the Fiftieth, Fifty-first, 
Fifty-second and Fifty-third congresses. 
He was recently re-nominated without 
opposition. Colonel Henderson is at 
present a member of the law firm of 
Henderson, Hurd, Daniels and Kiesel. 
He was permanent chairman of the Iowa 
republican state conventions in 1886 and 
1888, and delegate-at-large to the na- 
tional conventions of 1880 and 1888, be- 
ing on both occasions chairman of the 
Iowa delegation. In 1880 he was elected 
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chairman of the Blaine committee at the 
Chicago convention, composed of one 
Blaine man from each state and terri- 
torial delegation. No better test of pop- 
ularity is needed than the fact that he 
has recently been nominated for con- 
gress for the seventh time, and has never 
had an opponent in convention. In 1882 
he was unanimously chosen secretary of 
the national congressional committee. 
Colonel Henderson possesses all the ele- 
ments of a leader. In public life he 
stands among the foremost men of the 
nation ; in private life he is a most gen- 
ial and companionable man, strongly at- 
tached to his friends and faithful to every 
obligation. He is an orator of remark- 
able power. He possesses a strong, 
sympathetic voice, and great personal 
magnetism. In congress his voice is al- 
ways raised in defense of the old sol- 
diers whenever they need a defender. 
His comrades have reason to know they 
have no truer friend on earth than 
‘‘Dave’’ Henderson. His unvarying 
success in public life has been phenom- 
enal. All his honors have been well- 
earned and he wears them gracefully. 
As before stated, at the battle of Corinth 
the gallant young soldier lost a leg. 
Bravely, uncomplainingly, even cheer- 
fully, has he borne the loss, accompanied 
as it has been all these years by suffer- 
ing. During the present year he has 
submitted to frequent painful and dan- 
gerous surgical operations, under which 
a man of ordinary strength and courage 
would have given way; but, much to 
the relief and joy of his many sympa- 
thizing friends, the Colonel is now re- 
gaining his health and strength, and no 
one would suspect the, fearful ordeal 
through which he has lately passed. 
Hon. Thomas Updegraff, congress- 
man from the Fourth Iowa district, 
is a native of Pennsylvania, and was 
born in 1834. He received an aca- 
demic education. Early removing to 


Iowa, in 1856 he was appointed to fill a 
vacancy in the clerkship of the district 
court of Clayton county. He was elected 
to that office in August of the same year, 
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and re-elected in 1858, serving accepta- 
bly, and retiring to take up the practice 
of law. He was admitted to the bar and 
entered upon the practice of his chosen 
profession in 1861, and has, since that 
time, successfully followed it. His home 
is in McGregor, a picturesque little city 
on the Mississippi river. He was elected 
to the lower house of the Iowa legislature 
in 1878, and served as chairman of the 
judiciary committee of that body. Recog- 
nizing his abilities as a legislator, the peo- 
ple of his district elected him to a seat in 
the Forty-sixth congress, and re-elected 
him to the Forty-seventh, and again to 
the Fifty-third. He was unanimously 
nominated by the republicans of the 
Fourth district as their candidate for a 
seat in the Fifty-fourth congress. At 
home Mr. Updegraff enjoys the confidence 
and esteem of his fellow-citizens. He 
has been city solicitor and member of the 
board of education in McGregor for many 
years. He wasa district delegate to the 
republican national convention of 1888, 
and was chosen a member of the commit- 
tee to notify the nominees of that conven- 
tion. In congress Mr. ‘Updegraff is 
known as a faithful, diligent and untiring 
worker in the interests of his constituents. 
In the Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh con- 
gresses his efforts were largely directed 
to the question of contested presidential 
elections, on which question he delivered 
an argument that has been pronounced 
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by high authorities the ablest and most 
comprehensive analysis of that disturbing 
feature of congressional affairs which was 
at that time presented. He was, also, 
very active as a member of the war claims 
committee and in his opposition to appro- 
priations for insignificant water courses. 
Mr. Updegraff is profound and logical in 
all his debates, and gives serious consid- 
eration to every problem he undertakes 
to discuss. There is nothing superficial 
about him—he is a deep thinker, a 
sound reasoner and a diligent reader of 
the best literary and legal works. 

Hon. Robert G. Cousins, representa- 
tive from the Fifth Iowa district, is one of 
those genial, whole-souled, large-hearted 
men whose popularity is only bounded 
by the ever-widening lines of their ac- 
quaintanceship. He is a native Hawkeye, 
and was born in Cedar county, Iowa, in 
1859. He graduated from Cornell Col- 
lege, Mt. Vernon, in 1881, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1882, since which 
time he has been engaged in the practice 
of his profession at Tipton, the county 
seat of Cedar county. In 1886 he was 
elected to the lower house of the Iowa 
legislature and was the youngest member 
of that body. He served on the judiciary 
committee and on other important com- 
mittees. He was chosen by the house as 
one of the prosecutors in the famous 
‘* Brown Impeachment Case”? which was 
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tried before the senate during the winter 
of 1887. In 1888 he was elected prose- 
cuting attorney of his county and presi- 
dential elector for the Fifth congressional 
district. He was unanimously nominated 
for congress by the republicans of his 
district in 1892 and after a brilliant and 
unexpectedly ‘‘ drawing ’’ campaign, was 
elected by a handsome majority over ex- 
Speaker and Congressman John T. Ham- 
ilton, conceded to be the strong man of 
the opposition. In 1894 he was unani- 
mously renominated for congress and is 
making a sturdy canvass for re-election 
in November. His opponent is Hon. 
William P. Daniels, grand secretary of 
the Order of Railway Conductors. Mr. 
Cousins is one of the best informed 
members of the Fifty-third congress. 
He has always been an omnivorous 
reader of the best books and period- 
icals, and as an orator has achieved 
well-earned renown. He is yet a young 
man, having only attained his thirty- 
fifth year, and his friends see in his 
future splendid promise. He possesses 
the elements of leadership to a marked 
degree, and his speeches and addresses 
have commanded the attention of the 
nation. Heis aman ofsplendid physique; 
tall, robust and erect. The Fifth district 
is justly proud of its representative. 
** Congressman Bob”’ has proven faithful 
to every trust reposed in him; is earnest 
and ambitious to perform well every duty 
assigned him and methodical and pains- 
taking in all his labors. During the past 


‘eventful year he has received many grati- 


fying invitations to~ deliver addresses. 
Portions of his eloquent Boston address 
were quoted by the press in every state 
in the Union. 

Hon. John F. Lacey, representative 
in Congress for the Sixth district of 
Iowa, was born in New Martinsville, 
West Virginia, in 1841, and came to 
Iowa in 1855, where he has since re- 
sided. He served nearly four years in 
the Union army, enlisting in May, 1861, 
and serving as a private and corporal in 
the Third Iowa inftanry and as private, 
sergeant, major and lieutenant in the 
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Thirty-third lowa infantry, and afterwards 
as assistant adjutant-general ; first on the 
staff of Brigadier-General S. A. Rice, and, 
after General Rice was killed, on the staft 
of General Frederick Steele. Mr. Lacey 
is a lawyer, and has enjoyed a large and 
varied practice in all branches of his pro- 
fession. As an author, his ‘‘ Third Iowa 
Digest’’ was his first venture, and his 
“Railway Digest’ is a standard work in 
use by all the lawyers generally through- 
out the country. He long avoided official 
life, devoting himself earnestly to his pro- 
fession, serving, however, in one Iowa 
legislature. In 1888 he was chosen to 
lead the republican party in the Sixth con- 
gressional district. General Weaver had 
by skillful fusion held the seat for a num- 
ber of terms. A very spirited contest 
followed, and a series of joint discus- 
sions between General Weaver and Major 
Lacey excited national interest. Mr. 
Lacey was elected, but in 1890 he was de- 
feated in the general reaction of that 
year. In 1892 he was again nominated 
and elected. He was recently renomin- 
ated for a fourth time, and that by accla- 
mation. He is a pleasing speaker, a 
vigorous and skillful debater, his long 
and diversified experience at the bar hav- 
ing proved a good training school. In 
congress he enjoys a national reputation, 
and his service on the elections, public 
lands and invalid pensions committees 
has given him excellent opportunities 
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for the exercise of his ability. His capac- 
ity for extended and severe mental and 
physical labor enables him to accomplish 
a surprising amount in public as in pri- 
vate life. He is an omnivorous reader, a 
close student both in and out of his pro- 
fession, and has also been quite an ex- 
tensive traveler. In the recent contest for 
the United States senatorship, Major 
Lacey was among the foremost candi- 
dates. 

“Captain Hull,’’ congressman from the 
Seventh Iowa district, ‘‘the Des Moines 
district,’’ so-called, was born in Ohio in 
1841, and at the age of eight years re- 
moved with his parents to Iowa. His 
education was obtained in the public 
schools, Asbury University, Indiana, and 
Iowa Wesleyan College at Mount Pleas- 
ant. In the spring of 1862 he graduated 
from the Cincinnati Law School and in 
the following July he enlisted in the 
Twenty-third Iowa infantry and went to 
the front. He speedily rose from the 
ranks to first lieutenant and then to cap- 
tain, and was one of the bravest and 
most daring men in the regiment. Ina 
furious charge on the intrenchments at 
Black River, May 17, 1863, he was seri- 
ously wounded. In October, 1863, Mr. 
Hull returned home and took up the 
practice of his profession, in which he 
has since achieved success. He also 
early won distinction as editor of the 
Davis County Repudb/ican, in Bloomfield, 
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and is therefore still claimed by the Iowa 
newspaper men as ‘‘one of them’’—a 
claim which he highly appreciates. He 
has been honored many times by the peo- 
ple of Iowa, who have in him and in his 
abilities the utmost confidence. He 
was elected secretary of the Iowa senate 
in 1872, and re-elected in 1874, ’76 and 
’78. In 1878 he was elected secretary 
of state and so faithfully performed his 
duties that he was re-elected in 1880 and 
1882. In 1885 he was elected to the office 
of lieutenant-governor and was re-elected 
in 1887. He was strongly urged for the 
gubernatorial nomination in 1889, and 
would have made a popular candidate. 
The people of the Seventh district 
called him to a wider field. Without ef- 
fort on his part, he was accorded the 
nomination for congress and was elected 
by a large majority. Two years later he 
was elected to the Fifty-third congress 
by a majority of 2,941 votes over the 
combined forces of the democratic, prohi- 
bitionist, peoples’ and independent par- 
ties. Captain Hull is one of Iuwa’s 
strongest, brainiest and most popular 
men He is now the executive head of 
the Iowa Central Building and Loan 
Association, and is actively engaged in 
other large business enterprises. He 
has made a splendid record in congress, 
and has recently been renominated for 
a third term. Inall of the many positions 
of trust and responsibility he has filled, 
he has risen to the fullest expectations, 
and faithfully discharged every obliga- 
tion placed upon him. He possesses 
much power as a campaigner and as a 
debater, and as a parliamentarian and 
presiding officer he has few equals in the 
country. 

Hon. W. P. Hepburn,—‘“‘Colonel Hep- 
burn,’’-—congressman from the Eighth 
Iowa district, was born in Ohio in 1833, 
and came to Iowa in 1841, when the state 
was a territory. His early education 
was acquired in the schools of the terri- 
tory and ina printing office ; and, while 
not as thorough or as classical as that of 
many of the young men of to-day, it laid 
the foundation for a useful and honorable 
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career. He engaged in the study of law, 
and in 1854 was admitted to the bar, and 
followed his profession until the breaking 
out of the civil war, when he enlisted. 
He served in the Second Iowa cavalry as 
captain, major and _ lieutenant-colonel, 
gaining his various promotions by gal- 
lant and meritorious service. At the 
close of the war his political career be- 
gan. He was a delegate from Iowa to 
the national conventions of 1880 and 
1888. In the last named convention he 
was accorded the honor of presenting the 
name of William B. Allison as the candi- 
date of his state for the presidency. He 
was presidential electcr-at-large for Iowa 
in 1876 and 1888. He was elected to the 
Forty-seventh, Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth 
and Fifty-third congresses. His recent 
re-nomination to a seat in the Fifty-fourth 
congress illustrates the strong hold he 
has upon the confidence of the republi- 
cans of his district. In recognition of his 
ability, and as a fitting compliment to 
the man, he was appointed by President 
Harrison solicitor of the treasury, in 
which important office he was equal to 
every emergency and rose to the fullest 
expectation of the President and of the 
country. Colonel Hepburn has achieved 
well-earned distinction in congress, and 
many of his forceful, eloquent speeches 
before that body have been used as 
campaign documents. He is a man of 
excellent judgment and well-balanced 
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temperament, possessed of an energy 
that is exhaustless, and a determina- 
tion that stops at nothing short of suc- 
cess. He is one of Iowa’s best con- 
tributions to that rare school of practical 
statesmen whose achievements have 
made this nation the foremost in the 
world. The Colonel was also prominent 
in the recent contest for James F. Wil- 
son’s seat in the United States senate. 
Hon. A. L. Hager, congressman 
from the Ninth Iowa district, was 
born in the state of New York in 
1850, and when nine years old came to 
Iowa with his parents, who settled near 
Coltonville in Jackson county. In 1863, 
when thirteen years of age, he went to 
Jones county and engaged in farming: 
His education was received in the com- 
mon and high schools of Monticello and 
Anamosa. In the fall of 1874 he entered 
the law school at the Iowa State Univer- 
sity, graduating therefrom in June, 1875, 
when he began the practice or law at 
Greenfield, in which profession he has 
been highly successful. His ability and 
his popularity won for him many follow- 
ers and friends, and in 1879 he was elected 
to the state senate. He was chairman 
of the republican state convention in 
1892, and his speech on that occasion was 
an effort at once so vigorous, dignified 
and comprehensive in character as to at- 
tract attention even beyond his own state. 
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When the republican party in his district 
was looking for a candidate for congress 
in 1892, its members unanimously turned 
to Mr. Hager. He was elected by a large 
majority and served his first term so ac- 
ceptably and well that he was recently 
renominated without opposition to suc- 
ceed himself in the Fifty-fourth congress. 
Mr. Hager has risen to a position of na- 
tional prominence by the faithful exercise 
of his natural ability and opportunities 
and by a firm purpose and diligent effort 
to succeed in the race of life. From the 
plow to the congressional forum is a 
journey too long and hard for mere 
dreamers of dreams and speculators in 
political futures. It is a race for the swift 
and persistent alone—an achievement 
demanding the best efforts of brain, nerve 
and strength. It is believed by his friends 
that Mr. Hager is just entering upona 
public career full of promise of splendid 
results. 

Hon. Jonathan P. Dolliver, the bril- 
liant young congressman from the Tenth 
Iowa district, was born in West Vir- 
ginia in 1858, and is consequently only 
thirty-six years old. He graduated in 
1875 from the West Virginia University, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1878, en- 
tering at once upon the practice of his 
profession. While evincing a lively in- 
terest in politics from his early youth, he 
did not hold a public office until elected 
to the Fifty-first congress. He was re- 
elected to the Fifty-second and Fifty-third 
congresses, and is the unanimous nomi- 
nee of his party for the Fifty-fourth. Al- 
though he is yet young in years, Mr. Dol- 
liver’s fame as an orator has become 
national, and he has been honored 
by frequent invitations to address the 
leading literary, social and political or- 
ganizations of the country. In every 
political campaign his ‘services are in 
constant demand outside his own state, 
for there are few men on the stump 
to-day who rank with him in orator- 
ical ability and forensic power. On the 
floor of congress he has a recognized 
standing, and the galleries rapidly over- 
flow when he addresses his colleagues. 
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Iowa is justly proud of her young orator, 
and there is before him a field of possi- 
bilities almost illimitable. Everybody 
knows of ‘‘ Young Dolliver,’’ the brilliant 
orator; but there is another side of the 
man’s nature quite as rich in possibilities 
as that which surprised the country when 
his wit and eloquence first flashed 
upon an Iowa state convention and was 
reflected by the press to the remotest 
parts of the nation. We refer to the purely 
literary side of his nature. The son ofa 
preacher, he early found access to libra- 
ries and formed the habit—which has be- 
come second nature to him — of brows- 
ing among books. He peruses everything, 
but reads only the best. The discovery 
of a good book is his delight, and the 
contents of such a work is with him so 
much seed planted in rich soil that springs 
up and bears fruit. They who feared for 
the future of the Dolliver of eight or ten 
years ago were not aware of this inex- 
haustible source of mind-growth and de- 
velopment. To THE MIDLAND isaccorded 
the privilege of ‘‘ bringing out ”’ this other 
Dolliver, the student of literature and 
the maker of literature. During the re- 
cent exciting session of congress he 
found time to write for THE MIDLAND a 
paper on the early life of James Russell 
Lowell, which in thought and style ranks 
so far abuve the average magazine paper 
that Henry Cabot Lodge, pre-eminently 
the literary man of the senate, urged its 


author to send it to the AdMantic 
Monthly for publication,—and that is 
the highest compliment a Boston man 
can pay one not ‘to the manner 
born.’? We shall hope to see many 
more such gratifying evidences of this 
phase of Mr. Dolliver’s remrkable dev- 
elopment. 

Hon. George D. Perkins, congressman 
from the Eleventh Iowa district, and 
editor of the Sioux City Journal, (per- 
haps it would be more fitting to say editor 
of the Sioux City Journal and congress- 
man from the Eleventh district, for the 
editorship of that influential paper is an 
honor scarcely second to that of repre- 
senting a district in congress,) was born 
in the state of New York in 1840, and at 
an early age removed to the west. He 
learned the printer’s trade in Baraboo, 
Wisconsin, and in 1860, in partnership 
with his brother, Henry, founded the Ga- 
zette at Cedar Falls. In 1862 he enlisted 
as a private in Company B., Thirty-first 
Iowa, and was discharged from Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., inthe following year. He 
removed to Sioux City in 1869, and be- 
came editor of the Journa/, a daily having 
a large circulation in lowa, Nebraska and 
South Dakota. In this capacity he has 
ever since been actively engaged. Mr. 
Perkins was a member of the lowa state 
senate in 1875-6, was a delegate-at-large 
in the republican national convention 
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of 1888, and was United States mar- 
shal for the northern district of Iowa 
under President Harrison. He was 
elected to the Fifty-second and Fifty- 
third congresses, and has been renomi- 
nated for the Fifty-fourth. Mr. Perkins 
has achieved remarkable success in the 
field of journalism, and is generally re- 
garded as one of the ablest editors in the 
northwest. He struggled for many years 
to place the Journal ona paying basis, 
often filling the combined position of 
editor, reporter, business manager, so- 
licitor and collector. He was finally re- 
warded for his labors by a large measure 
of prosperity following the rapid devel- 
opment of his city and surrounding ter- 
ritory. The Journal is one of the few 
newspapers in the northwest that have 
been financially successful. As a writer, 
Mr. Perkins has a style peculiarly his 
own — graceful, sometimes ornate and 
always forcible. His editorials are 
combinations of logical terseness and 


literary excellence. He is thoroughly 
practical in his methods, and his career 
presents a fine example of what perse- 
verance and untiring energy can accom- 
plish. In congress Mr. Perkins has 
made a good record. He is a worker 
rather than an orator, and has little am- 
bition to pose in oratorical lines or in 
statuesque attitude before the public. 
When he speaks, however, the people 
listen. He is a safe and trustworthy public 
servant, and guards with zealous eye the 
interests of his constituents. Mr. Perkins 
was the choice of northwestern Iowa for 
the United States senatorship, and, had 
the well-organized forces of Governor 
Gear been less than the solid phalanx 
they proved to be, the Sioux City states- 
man might possibly have been forever 
lost to journalism. 

Taken all in all, individually and col- 
lectively, the Hawkeye state has reason 
to be proud of its delegation in the lower 
house of Congress. 
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IN AND AROUND CORINTH IN ’62 


AND 


’63—-AN EYE-WITNESS’S ACCOUNT 


OF THE BATTLES OF IUKA AND CORINTH —INVESTITURE AND 
OCCUPATION OF CORINTH--THE DARK AND THE 


BRIGHT SIDE OF 


ARMY LIFE. 


By W. S. Moore. 


HE forthcoming meeting 


advance upon Corinth and 





of the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee, at 
Council Bluffs, October 3d 
and 4th, recalls the battle at 
Corinth, Miss., which the 
meeting of this society of 
distinguished army officers 
is intended to especially 
commemorate. The fact that 
incidents connected with the 
war of 1861-65 increase in in- 
terest as the achievements 
of that heroic period in our 
National life recede into his- 
tory encourages me to offer 
the readers of THE MIDLAND 
a few reminiscences of the 








PRIVATE W. S. MOORE, 


Company E, Second Iowa Infantry 
From a Photo taken at Corinth in 1863. 


of the town’s occupation by 
Federal troops from the time 
of its evacuation by the Con- 
federates in the latter part of 
May, 1862, until the latter 
part of October, 1863. 

The little town of Corinth 
is located in the northeast 
corner of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, with the most un- 
promising and_ uninviting 
environments possible to 
imagine. The sterility of 
the soil of Tishomingo (now 
Alcorn) county, in which 
Corinth is situated, was so ab- 
solute that it would scarcely 











THREE NOTABLE SURVIVORS. 


From Photographs taken at Corinth in 1863. 























Major-General Grenville M. Dodge Brigadier-General T. W. Sweney. 





SCENES IN AND ABOUT CORINTH IN 1863. 




















From a Picture in the"possession of Captain V. P. Twombly, of Des Moines. 
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promote the growth of white beans. 
Corinth was of importance, however, as 
a strategic point, it being at the junction 
of the Memphis & Charleston and the 
Mobile & Ohio railroads, the one extend- 
ing east and west from Memphis, Tenn., 
through the heart of the rebel territory 
to Charleston, S. C., and the other run- 
ning north and south from the Ohio river 
to Mobile and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The possession of Corinth cost the 
bloody battle of Shiloh and the subse- 
quent campaign of nearly two months of 
cautious, steady and safe advance, with 
spade and shovel as the principal imple- 
ments of warfare. 

General Halleck was a kind-hearted 
commander and had a weakness for the 
spade and shovel and the woodman’s.ax 
as implements of protection against the 
bullets of the enemy. He kept the main 
part of the army industriously employed 
felling trees, digging trenches, and throw- 
ing up dirt. The more adventurous spir- 
its among the officers and men were 
severe in their censures of Halleck’s tac- 
tics, and it was said that General John 
Pope, who, many days before the evacua- 
tion, was clamorous for permission to take 
his command into Corinth and capture 
the entire rebel garrison, heaped maledic- 
tions and anathemas unnumbered upon 
Halleck because of the refusal of the com- 
manding general to approve his scheme. 

General Pope was a brave but, erratic 
officer, and probably would not have 
been an altogether safe man to command 
a great army; yet the manner in which 
Corinth was evacuated by the rebels fur- 
nished ample evidence that a brigade of 
troops could have easily captured the 
entire garrison at any time within ten 
days next preceding the evacuation. 

I had been at my Iowa home on fur- 
lough, and arrived at the camp of my 
regiment before Corinth on the 27th of 
May, 1862. I found the boys celebrating 
the first anniversary of their muster into 
service by a vigorous use of Halleck’s 
favorite implements of warfare. But 
while details of men were industriously 
engaged piling up embankments, other 
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details were required to do duty some 
distance in front on what was termed the 
“advance guard line.” This position 
was supposed to be an extremely dan- 
gerous one, and the sentinel was admon- 
ished by frequent stray shots from the 
front to muster all his fortitude to meet 
the requirements of the duty assigned 
him. Some of the more daring and curi- 
ous of the men in camp tried the experi- 
ment of climbing trees for the purpose of 
getting a glimpse of the rebel camps in 
Corinth. All who did this were fired at 
by the rebel sentinels in front, which had 
the effect to bring them down the tree at 
a more rapid rate than they had climbed 
to the top. It is not remembered that 
any were hit by rebel bullets, but the 
firing never failed to bring them down. 
This was evidently a ruse of the rebels, 
for while they kept up a show of activity 
on their guard line in our front they were 
evacuating as fast as the cars of two rail- 
road lines could carry their troops. 

On the morning of the 30th I was on 
the detail for advance guard duty. It fell 
to my lot to be one of the reserve squad 
for second relief. While we were sitting 
in a beautiful grove at the edge of an 
open field waiting for our time to go on 
duty as sentinels, we were astonished to 
observe in the open field, perhaps a quar- 
ter of a mile in front of our advance 
guard line, a number of blue-coated 
men leisurely picking berries. In a short 
time a man of my regiment came strag- 
gling in from the front loaded down with 
various trinkets that he had picked up in 
the deserted rebel camps at Corinth! 
When asked where he had been, and he 
replied, in Corinth, nobody was disposed 
te believe him. He soon convinced us, 
however, that his story was true, and 
that, to use his own words, “there was 
not a blanked rebel in Corinth.” This 
was an astounding revelation. At that 
time General Halleck did not know that 
the place had been evacuated, and it is 
not clear just when he would have found 
it out if a few adventurous private sol- 
diers from the Second lowa infantry had 
not made the discovery. 
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About a half-hour after the occurrence 
of the incident above related, we were 
ordered into camp, and as soon as every- 
thing could be made ready the entire in- 
vesting force of the supposed great rebel 
stronghold marched peacefully into the 
abandoned camps. 

Having thus taken possession of Cor- 
inth, a sufficient force to maintain the 
garrison for eighteen months remained 
in the vicinity, distributed in camps ad- 
jacent to Corinth and in the vicinity of 
Rienzi, Burnsville and Iuka. For nearly 
five months the situation was compara- 
tively tranquil. 

The enemy, however, under Generals 
Price and Van Dorn, lingered not many 
miles away, and on the rgth and 2oth of 
September two divisions of our army, 
under Major-General Rosecrans, met them 
in deadly conflict at Iuka, in which the 
enemy was repulsed with a loss in killed, 
wounded and captured of over 1,500 men, 
the Union army sustaining a loss of a 
fraction over 700 in killed and wounded. 

Two weeks after the battle of Iuka, 
which was one of the severest battles of 
the war according to the numbers en- 
gaged, occurred the great battle of Cor- 
inth, on October 3d and 4th. The Union 
forces in this battle were commanded by 
General W. S. Rosecrans, General Grant 
having gone to Jackson, Tenn., a day 
or two before, turning the command 
over to ‘“‘Old Rosey.’’ The attack was 
made upon the garrison, on the morn- 
ing of the 3d, by the Confederate 
forces under Generals Price and Van 
Dorn, who were probably aware of the 
absence of General Grant, and also of 
the fact that a million rations were in 
store in the warehouses of Corinth,—a 
powerful incentive to desperate action by 
the famishing rebels, their half-starved 
condition evidenced by the contents of 
the haversacks found on the men slain in 
the desperate battle. 

The defenses of the battle were planned 
by skilled engineers under the direction 
of General Grant, and perhaps were as 
nearly perfect as military defenses were 
ever made. At convenient points on high 
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ground, commanding the field of battle, 
were builded fortifications, in which were 
planted ponderous pieces of artillery. 
These fortifications were supplemented by 
the lighter ordnance of field batteries 
which were unlimbered at convenient 
points on all parts of the field. These 
guns, supported by infantry muskets, per- 
haps dealt more death and destruction 
than did an equal number of pieces in any 
other battle of the war. It was, on the 
part’ of the Union forces, an artillery 
battle, whole platoons of rebel infantry 
being swept to death by these ponderous 
guns. 

I personally witnessed the most inter- 
esting and terrible part of this battle. On 
the morning of the 3d, the regiment to 
which I belonged was ordered to move 
from camp about a mile from Corinth, 
and the presumption was that it was going 
upon a march. Not being able to endure 
a march of any considerable length, I was 
exempted from duty and remained in 
camp. In an hour or two after the regi- 
ment left camp, those of us who remained 
heard cannonading, which continued at 
intervals during the day. But it seemed 
to be many miles distant, and we did not 
think much about it. 

At about 9 o’clock that night some of 
the men returned to camp with the report 
that several of our men had been killed 
and many others wounded, giving names 
of several whom we all knew as among 
the killed. As soon as possible some of 


‘us who had been left in camp started to 


join our comrades in‘line of battle. When 
we reached Corinth the battle was raging 
atits fiercest. The line was engaged im- 
mediately northwest of the town of Cor- 
inth, having fallen back to that position 
from the old rebel breastworks, at which 
the attack commenced the day before. 

It is understood to have been a part of 
General Rosecrans’ tactics to draw the 
enemy within range of his heavy guns by 
falling back a mile or more from the 
point where the attack was made. 
The Confederates readily fell into the 
trap, and probably thought, when the 
Union forces fell back so rapidly on the 
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3d, that they would have an easy victory 
on the 4th, capture the million rations 
and for many days banquet on the choice 
provender of Uncle Sam. It was a de- 
lusive hope, and at about noon on the 
4th, after a desperate but fruitless effort 
to capture our fortifications, what was 
left of their army made a rapid retreat be- 
yond the range of our guns, and the bat- 
tle was at an end. As I now remember, 
they did not even return to bury their 
dead, but left that duty to be performed 
by details from the victorious army. 

Not being able to at once find our part 
of the line, and the battle being uncom- 
fortably hot, we took position on the 
porch of the Corinth House, a two-story 
frame hotel building on the north side of 
the public square. From this Corinth 
House porch a clear view was had of the 
desperate rebel charge on Battery Robi- 
net. 

This battery contained the regulation 
number of pieces, from the 12-pounder 
howitzer to the heaviest gun manufac- 
tured. The rebels desired to capture this 
battery, and made a charge upon it with 
a determination to succeed. It was sup- 
ported by the Sixty-third regiment of 
Ohio volunteer infantry. The charge 
was led by Colonel Rogers, of the Second 
Texas infantry. The troops moved upon 
the ponderous guns in massed column, 
with Colonel Rogers in command. As 
soon as one platoon was disabled by 
Robinet’s murderous guns, another fol- 
lowed to take its place, until the immense 
body of men were so badly crippled that 
they had to give up the forlorn hope. Col- 
onel Rogers fell dead within a hundred 
feet of the fortification, and many of the 
desperate rebels reached the earthworks 
surrounding the guns. 

The terrible grandeur of this scene can 
be more easily imagined than described. 
The charging columns approached the 
fortress at double-quick pace, waving 
their flags and yelling like demons, the 
rapid discharge of the artillery and 
muskets making the air lurid with their 
glare, and the brightly burnished bayo- 
nets and swords glistening in as lovely an 


October sunlight as ever beamed upon a 
field of blood. 

On the morning of the 5th a view was 
had of the magnitude of the slaughter by 
the gallant Ohio regiment that supported 
the battery. The rebels who reached 
the works were shot, bayoneted and 
clubbed to death with muskets until the 
dead lay in huge piles in front of the 
works. 

The heroic conduct of Colonel Rogers 
in leading the men to this charge won 
the admiration of everybody, and it was 
suggested that a monument should be 
reared to-his memory on the spot where 
he fell. And although this suggestion 
has not yet crystalized into formal ac- 
tion, the camps of Confederate Veterans 
are said to be now agitating the building 
of a shaft that will be a perpetual monu- 
ment to the heroism of that brave officer. 

While the battle of Corinth was tright- 
fully destructive to life on the Confed- 
erate side, the Union forces also lost 
heavily, the second division of the Six- 
teenth corps receiving the greater part of 
the rebel infantry fire, and losing in killed 
and wounded fully one thousand men. 

General Rosecrans, who was the Union 
general in command at this battle, still 
lives, has a portion of the time since 
been a member of Congress, and during 
Cleveland’s first administration was ap- 
pointed register of the treasury. He 
was perhaps as bright a military genius 
as ever held a command in the vic- 
torious Union armies. He was a stick- 
ler for military forms and tactics and 
a rigid disciplinarian—a veritable mar- 
tinet. His management of the battle 
of Corinth was admirable; but he did 
not carry away from it much of the 
good will of General Davies and his Sec- 
ond division, which lost heavily of its 
best officers and men. Of certain con- 
duct of the division in the battle General 
Rosecrans spoke disparagingly in pres- 
ence of its commander, and was indig- 
nantly called a liar by the irate General 
Davies, who was justly proud of his 
brave command. General Rosecrans 
smothered -his wrath and swallowed 
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“the lie.’’ General Davies, for some 
reason or other, was some months after- 
ward relieved from command. 

Shortly after the battle, General G. M. 
Dodge was placed in command of the 
military forces at Corinth, his command 
being known as the left wing of the Six- 
teenth army corps. He remained at Cor- 
inth for about a year and led his command 
with Sherman’s army on its march to the 
sea, taking his departure from Pulaski, 
Tennessee, in the early summer of 1864. 

The year spent at Corinth under Gen- 
eral Dodge is remembered as a season of 
tranquillity, the rebels keeping at a safe 
distance from our lines, and not ventur- 
ing to make any further attack upon the 
garrison. As a consequence much of 
the bright side of military life was exper- 
ienced. 

General Dodge believed in enjoying 
life as he went along, no matter where 
or under what circumstances placed. 
Nothing pleased him better than to have 
the officers and men under him enjoy 
with him as much of the bright side of 
life as possible. It was quite common 
for him to get up social gatherings of the 
officers during his stay at Corinth, and 
on one occasion he invited them and 
their friends to assemble in the dining 
room of the Tishomingo Hotel to listen to 
a set speech by Capt. C. C. Carpenter, 
his commissary of subsistence and a 
valued friend. The captain subsequently 
became lieutenant-colonel on General 
Dodge’s staff, and is known to everybody 
in Iowa as ex-governor and ex-congress- 
man. 

One of the pleasantest and happiest 
social gatherings I was ever permitted to 
attend is recalled in this connection, in 
which the entire garrison of Corinth were 
participants. It was not only a pleasant 
gathering socially, but an intellectual 
and patriotic ‘‘feast of reason and flow 
of soul.’’ It was on the 6th of April, 
1863, the first anniversary of the battle of 
Shiloh. Though not far removed from 
the enemy’s country at that time, the 


garrison of Corinth had been enjoying 
for months a season of profound peace, 
and General Dodge thought it would be 
well to bring together on this occasion 
his entire command in one grand assem- 
blage to celebrate the anniversary of the 
Pittsburg Landing battle. Speeches were 
made from a hastily improvised rostrum 
by officers and others connected with the 
service. The oratory was of a character 
that would grace any platform. General 
Dodge presided, and conspicuous among 
the speakers were General Lorenzo 
Thomas ( adjutant-general of the army ), 
Col. M. M. Bane of the Fiftieth Illinois 
infantry, Col. F. M. Cornyn of the Tenth 
Missouri cavalry, and General T. W. 
Sweney. The honors of the occasion 
were borne off by Colonel Bane by com- 
mon consent, and every soldier present 
will recall his eloquent speech. General 
Dodge was not especially gifted as a pub- 
lic speaker, but made an ideal presiding 
officer for such an occasion. 

This afternoon meeting was followed 
by a grand ball in the evening at the Tish- 
omingo Hotel. Common soldiers had 
little interest in this part of the program. 
I am assured by a comrade that he took 
an ambulance and brought in some rebel 
ladies from outside our lines to prevent 
the party from being entirely a stag af- 
fair; and, being himself a musician and 
prompter, he became generally ser- 
vicable as an all-round man in the man- 
agement of the dance. 

Most of the principal actors in these 
scenes still live. General Dodge was 
greatly distinguished as an officer in the 
army, and has since become equally dis- 
tinguished as a citizen, statesman and 
man of affairs. At present he enjoys the 
distinction of being president of the So- 
ciety of the Army of the Tennessee, suc- 
ceeding to that honorable position on the 
death of General W. T. Sherman. Col- 
onel Bane and General T. W. Sweney 
are believed to be yet alive, the former a 
resident of Quincy, IIl., and the latter of 
New York city. 
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HOME THEMES. 


By Mary E. P. SmituH. 


OW rank and tall the weeds grow 
this fall, and with what a feeling 
of satisfaction one shakes the soil from 
the roots of a great spreading purslane 
and tosses it one side to die! One almost 
feels sorry for the puny little plants that 
have been kept from rain and sunshine 
by their strong, unwelcome neighbors. 
But even a weed may be made beautiful. 
I thought of the old fairy story of Beauty 
and the Beast the other day when I saw 
a morning-glory twining itself gracetully 
about a tall, ugly weed and swinging 
here and there its dainty, fragile, purple 
blossoms. Involuntarily it brought to 
my mind one picture after another of 
poor homes made beautiful by a woman’s 
touch ; of coarse natures refined and 
purified by a woman’s love; of life’s 
homely things made lovely ; and then at 
the last, of our own natures — so devoid 
of all that is beautiful until in the glory 
of the morning we waken to find that 
we are like Him. Do I preach too 
much? I find that I have developed 
lately a talent for finding texts in 
God’s great book of nature and in human 
nature, 


SN’T it strange how a man’s soul be- 
comes smaller and smaller as the wall 

of gold dollars he builds around himself 
grows higher and higher! Every little vil- 
lage furnishes its specimens of men and — 
we hate to say it —women, who have sold 
their birth-right for such a miserable 
mess of pottage. I heard a man,—nota 
young man—a man who before very 
long will stand before the bar of a stern 
Judge to account for the money loaned 
to him,— say the other day, ‘‘ Oh, yes, it 
is all very well, for those who believe 
that way, to lay up treasures in heaven. 
I would rather have mine here.” Poor 
old soul! not even to gain an eternity of 
peace would he part with one of his 
precious dollars. His form is bent ; his 
steps are feeble ; his hands tremble ; but 
those hands still grasp the dollar so 
firmly that I fancy the clutch will be 
hard to loose, even when the fingers are 
stiff in death. How paltry the wealth he 
scrimped and starved himself to accumu- 
late would seem could he see the glorious 
reality of John’s vision—the streets of 
gold and the gates of pearl and the man- 
sions gleaming with rubies and sapphires ! 


UNCLE EBEN’S PHILOSOPHY. 


( The Chadron, Nebraska, Journal Philosopher's Conclusions down to Date.) 


For THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


De sun am a good deal hotter on de 
cohn-fiel dan it am on de fish-pond. 

De woman who got de pretties’ han’s 
ain’t always mek de bes’ hoe-cake. 

De lazy man always fin’ fault wif de 
guv’ment ’cause he ain’t rich. 

Yoh can tell good deal ’bout a man 
fom de way he handle he hoe. 

De candle ain’t bright laik de sky- 
rocket, but he las’ longer. 

Yoh cyarnt tell ’bout de disposition ob 
a mule’s heels by de ’spression ob he 
eyes. 

Good many men wahr de swallow-tail 
coat when de ovah-alls luk moh ’propri- 
ate on dem. 

Some men am laik de mule ; yoh cyarnt 
persuade dem ’cept wif a club. 

De has-beens an’ de goin-to-bes ain’t 
mek good models foh yoh, honey. 


Better mek shuah yoh ’possum am 
dead befoh yoh pick him up. 

It am berry offen de case dat de man 
who stan’ at de top ob de hill waitin’ foh 
yoh when yoh am comin’ up will be at 
de bottom waitin’ to send you a little 
farder when yoh come tumblin’ down. 

Yoh cyarnt always tell how much wood 
a man can saw by de way he saw de 
fiddle. ’ 

De man who do de mos’ in de cotton- 
fiel’ got a right to sing de loudes’ in he 
cabin door at night. 

De trumpet mek moh noise dan de 
violin, but dah ain’t no true music in it. 
Same way wif good many men. 

It mek a heap ob diffunce in de way 
some men drop money in de contribu- 
tion-box whedder it am a silber dollah or 
a nickle. 
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GRAND MEN were they—the great 
‘*War Governors’? — Andrews, Curtin, 
Morton, Kirkwood and the rest! If not 
directly called to the herculean tasks 
they undertook, they surely were inspired 
by events to assume and carry to success- 
ful conclusions responsibilities which, a 
few years before, they would have 
deemed insupportable. Another of the 
War Governors has passed away. He 
leaves no one save his widow to bear his 
honored name; but, to the State he so 
patriotically and wisely governed, during 
the most perilous epoch of its history, he 
leaves a name honored above all other 
names in the annals of its achievements. 
Samuel J. Kirkwood is the foremost man 
in the history of Iowa, and one of the 
foremost men in our country’s history. 
Called to the governorship at a 
period when executive weakness would 
have been calamitous, and a lukewarm 
patriotism — if there be any patriotism 
that is not fervid— would have been a 
lasting dishonor, the Johnson county 
miller and store-keeper rounded out into 
the broad-viewed statesman and self- 
immolating patriot. Governor Kirk- 
wood gave his distracted State and the 
imperiled Nation all he had to give — 
his money, his credit, his highest mental 
activities,— his very soul. Serene as he 
was dominant in the presence of a mur- 
derous mob ; serene as he was persistent 
in the presence of the chief burden-bearer 
of the nation, President Lincoln—urging 
emancipation upon the Great Emancipa- 
tor; serene, purposeful, successful in 
the presence of financial complications 
which threatened to destroy the credit of 
his State,— ever serene, yet never weak, 
nor wavering, nor lacking in human 
sympathy,— the Kirkwood of our heroic 
epoch stands in memory as he will ever 
remain in history, one of the bravest, 
truest and practically wisest men ever 
called to govern. 

7 * 

THE DEATH of George Inness, head of 

the landscape school of painting in this 
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country, leaves a vacant place in the art 
world,—one that will, of course, be filled, 
for no one man is the om/y man for any 
place ; but the dead painter’s works re- 
main mute teachers of his methods, elo- 
quent exemplification of his high aims 
and purposes, and lasting proof of the 
greatness of his work. 


* * 
* 


THERE IS MUCH surprise in Ohio that 
an educator from beyond the Mississippi 
has refused the chancellorship of the 
Ohio State University, and that, too, 
with an advance of a thousand dollars a 
year over his present salary. Chancellor 
Campbell, of the Nebraska State Uni- 
versity, said he preferred to remain a 
part of this great, growing, western life 
of ours, and consequently declined the 
Ohio call. The day is past when the east 
can command the best talent — in edu- 
cational circles at least. 

IMAGINE a Chicago ‘‘Mose”’ on the 
street corner calling out that new Japan- 
ese newspaper devoted to Japan war 
news and correspondence. The paper’s 
name is ‘‘ The Uninterrupted Roar of the 
Fiery Trumpet of the God of War.’’ 
Should the war with China last till next 
swarming time, there may be many 
serious interruptions to the roar on the 
now victorious side of the Japanese. 


* * 
* 


‘*WHAT DO women read ?”’ innocently 


‘asked a correspondent of Zhe Book- 


buyer. Mrs. Mary J. Reid, a MIDLAND 

contributor, answered in the August 

number of Zhe Book-buyer, informing 

the inquirer that the only question in this 

connection is, ‘‘ What don’? they read ?”’ 
* * 

A GENERAL movement for water-works 
in the smaller towns of the country is one 
of the benefits growing out of the recent 
drouth and the consequent losses by fire. 


* * 
x 


FEw HAVE recognized until recently in 
Edgar A. Poe, the pioneer of the modern 
magazine editor. Professor Woodberry 
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in his selections from the correspondence 
of Edgar Allan Poe inthe September Cen- 
tury, makes us acquainted with this cir- 
cumstance. Poe was assistant editor, 
under William E. Burton, of the Gent/e- 
man’s Magazine from May, 1839, to June, 
1840. For eighteen months thereafter Poe 
dreamt of and worked for the founding of 
a periodical which he called the Penn 
Magazine ; but lack of funds prevented 
the realization of his purpose. George R. 
Graham bought the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine and, merging it with the Casket, 
founded Graham’s Magazine. From Feb- 
ruary, 41, to April, ’42, Poe remained 
with Graham. On June 22, 1841, he wrote 
Longfellow, outlining the great magazine 
successes of these latter days as he dreamt 
them out for himself. He wrote: “ I need 
not call your attention to the signs of the 
times in respect to magazine literature. 
You will admit that the tendency of the 
age lies in this way — so far at least as re- 
gards the lighter letters. The brief, the 
terse, the condensed, and the easily cal- 
culated will take place of the diffuse, the 
ponderous and the inaccessible. Even our 
reviews are found too massive for the taste 
of the day. In the meantime the 
finest minds of Europe are beginning to 
lend their spirit to magazines. In this 
country, unhappily, we have not any jour- 
nal of the class which either can afford to 
offer pecuniary inducement to the high- 
est talent, or which would be, in all re- 
spects, a fitting vehicle for its thoughts. 
In the supply of this deficiency there 
would be a point gained; and, in the 
hope of at least partially supplying it, Mr. 
Graham and myself propose to establish 
a monthly magazine.’’ Poe then gave 
the elder poet his plan in outline, which 
was to start a five dollar magazine of 96 
single column pages, with few illustra- 
tions but full of the best thought of the 
country. Alas for Poe! His one enemy, 
himself, defeated all his well-planned 
schemes; Graham tended toward fashion, 
recipes, etc., and so the dream Poe 
dreamt aloud to Longfellow and the rest 
remained unrealized until our time, when 
a rejuvenated Harper's, a new Century, 


Scribner and Cosmopolitan not only ac- 
complished all Poe saw in his visions of 
the magazine’s future, but accomplished 
more with the illustrator’s art than was 
ever dreamt of in the simple editorial phi- 
losophy of Poe a half-century ago. 

* * * 

JouNn BurRovuGHs has a new and char- 
acteristically kind name for it! Speak- 
ing of the thoughtlessness and offensive 
aggressiveness of some boys, he calls it 
“the acridity and bitterness of the un- 
ripe fruit.”’ 

* e * 

EVERYBODY, except the inveterate fish- 
erman, is back from his summer outing, 
and the serious business of life is re- 
sumed. And what a serious business it 
is! Every man is willing to “‘let up,’’ if 
his rivals will; but no man is quite 
ready to stand aside and let his rivals 
pass him in the race for first money, or 
first honors, or both. And so, all along 
the line, the high pressure continues and 
men are dying in the forties and fifties 
like racers, upon the track that witnesses 
their successes. We would suggest to 
business men in cities that there is yet 
one more combination they might enter 
into which would pay them far better 
than the dozen other combinations they 
are interested in. We suggest a health 
trust, the purpose of which shall be to 
lessen the pressure upon life and so 
lengthen the working life of the individual 
members, among the details of which 
shall be religious observance of all holi- 
days as well as holy days,—in summer, 
codperative use of rivers, lakes, fields and 
woods; in winter coOperative encour- 
agement of high-class entertainments and 
of the simple, harmless, recreative enter- 
tainments not distinctively high class, 
and a freer and fuller enjoyment of home 
life. 

©. 8-5 

‘BLUE AND Gray,’’ with the recent 
peril to our free institutions fresh in mind, 
urges American citizens everywhere not 
to oppose a moderate growth of ‘ mili- 
tarism’’ in our country. It preaches the 
good old lesson of obedience to law and 
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subordination to authority, and strongly 
urges that any semi-military organization 
involving subjection to authority, preci- 
sion as to time and place, and subordina- 
tion to superiors will tend toward greater 
respect for law and order. All true. 
While the Old World is cursed with over- 
much militarism, the New World needs 
to be blessed with more of the spirit 
which stands and, when necessary, will 
fight, for law and order. Weas a people, 
just now, need a winter revival of the 
religion of patriotism, a re-establishment 
of ‘that foundation principle of govern- 
ment,’’ to which, as Ruskin says, ‘‘ pol- 
ity owes its stability, life its happiness, 
faith its acceptance, creation its continu- 


ance,—obedience.”’ 
* * 


THE literary man of the Burlington 
Fost has discovered an unknown poet 
whose soul is like a star and dwells apart ; 


THE MIDLAND 


Paul Bourget is one of the French au- 
thors whom no student of French litera- 
ture can afford to pass, and no real lover 
of French literature will live without. 
And yet he is only forty-two years old. 
‘*Extraits Chosis des CEuvres de Paul 
Bourget’’* is in a limited sense the au- 
thor’s literary biography, for, as its title 
implies, it contains choicest selections 
from the principal works of the author. 
The editorial work, selections, notes, etc.., 
command the unqualified approval of 
the author in a note facing the title page. 
The strong contrast which Bourget pre- 
sents to the brutalities of the great Zola 
have made the more delicate work of the 
younger author popular with the many 
who maintain that the novelist’s art is 
just as true to life when it presents the 
finer phases of human nature as when it 
pictures with photographic accuracy the 
brutal phases of character and life. 

The Bureau of Education is one of 
the most useful bureaus maintained by 

congressional appropriation. The sev- 
enteenth number of its ‘‘ Contributions 
to American Educational History”’ is 
entitled ‘‘Higher Education in Iowa,”’ 
and was prepared by Professor Leonard 
F. Parker, of Grinnell. It is a compre- 
hensive work, covering the historical 
part of the subject and giving the present 
status of the state’s high schools, col- 


whose verse is ‘‘not scribbled on the 
walls norin any book,”’’ but is written be- 
cause at times the poetic mood takes full 
possession of him. In one such mood 
he wrote: 
The boatman on a sea of Mars 
Steers his bark by Earth’s cold light, 
And lovers in a Venus grove, 
Beneath the shadows of celestial Night — 
Breathe out their love. 
And claim their future home — 
A radiant star — 
That we have chosen as our own. 
We think we see in the ‘“‘unknown”’ 
the hand of one of the earlier contribu- 
tors to the MIDLAND, Mr. Ellis Parker 
Butler, of Muscatine ? 

A FRENCH philosopher advises mar- 
ried people who would live happily to- 
gether, ‘‘not to live too much together.” 
A bit of American-home philosophy 
might be set over against this French-ism, 
namely: ‘Don’t live over-much apart.’’ 
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leges and universities — altogether a val- 
uable acquisition, a cyclopedia of infor- 
mation. 

We old fogies stumble over “‘Kickero”’ 
as a substitute for the Cicero whose ora- 
tions commanded our attention in other 
days, but we have to admit after reading 
‘**The Roman Pronunciation of Latin,’’* 
by Frances E. Lord, that there is pretty 
good reason for abandoning both the Eng- 
lish and the continental pronunciation 
and adopting the Roman. Continental 
European languages approximate toward 
the Latin in vowel sounds, accent and ° 
quantity ; but our stubborn English pre- 
serves none of these features ; hence, in 
this author’s judgment, there is necessity 
for the Roman pronunciation. The little 
book tells what the Roman pronunciation 
actually is, and the Why and How of it. 


In the College Series of Latin Au- 
thors, the latest is ‘‘ Tacitus Dialogus de 
Oratoribus, ”* edited by Charles Edwin 
Bennett, professor of Latin language and 
literature in Cornell University. The 
introduction is a scholarly and exhaustive 
paper on the questioned authorship of 
the Dialogus, seeming to settle the con- 
troversy in Tacitus’ favor The text is 
made clear by copious notes, indexes 
and bibliography. 


*Ginn & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
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HON. ALBERT B. CUMMINS. 


Among the many younger men in Iowa 
who have achieved prominence and suc- 
cess in the legal profession, the name of 
Albert B. Cummins, of Des Moines, 
stands among the foremost. Mr.Cummins 
is a native of Pennsylvania, and was born 
in 1850. He is of Scotch-Irish extraction, 
and in his life work has forcibly mani- 
fested that tenacity of purpose and strik- 
ing individuality characteristic of that 
people. After emerging from the com- 
mon schools Mr. Cummins graduated 
from an academic course in 1869, and at 
the age’of nineteen was thrown upon his 
own resources. He emigrated to Iowa 
and secured a clerkship in the county 
recorder’s office at Elkader, and also 
worked at the carpenter’s trade, which 
his father had taught him, and thus, by 
his own handicraft, prepared the way for 
the future he had mapped out. Later he 
became an express messenger between 
McGregor and St. Paul. In 1871 Mr. 
Cummins went to Indiana, and became 
deputy surveyor for Allencounty. After- 
wards he was appointed division super- 
intendent of the Cincinnati, Richmond 
& Fort Wayne railroad, and, as a result 
of his accuracy and reliability, was soon 
promoted to the position of assistant chief 
engineer, subsequently filling other im- 
portant positions in railway circles. At 
the age of twenty-two, Mr. Cummins be- 
gan in earnest the study of law, and in 
1875, when in his twenty-fifth year, he 
was admitted to the bar in Springfield, 
Ill., entering at once upon the practice 
of his chosen profession. In 1878 he 
located in Des Moines, where he has 
since devoted himself almost exclusively 
to the law, being now the head of the 
well-known legal firm of Cummins & 
Wright. The people of Des Moines and 
of Iowa were not slow in measuring Mr. 
Cummins at his real value, with the result 
that his law practice has grown to large 
proportions, and his personal popularity 
is as wide as is his extended acquaintance. 
He is recognized as one of the ablest cor- 
poration lawyers in the west, and in most 

















HON. ALBERT B. CUMMINS. 


of the important litigation of the past ten 
years in Iowa he has been a conspicuous 
figure. As attorney for the Unlicensed 
Barb Wire Manufacturers he won his 
spurs by succeeding in breaking down 
the barb-wire patents and destroying a 
giant monopoly. In politics Mr. Cum- 
mins is a republican, though at all times 
tolerant and liberal in his views. His 
profession possesses such attractions for 
him, and is so suited to his intellectual 
gifts and tastes, that he avoids as far as 
possible the disturbing scenes of political 
life. He was elected to the lower house 
of the Iowa legislature in 1887 on an in- 
dependent ticket favoring a modification 
of the existing statutes prohibiting the sale 
of intoxicating liquors. Onall other ques- 
tions coming before that body he acted 
with the republicans. In 1892 he was 
chosen temporary chairman of the state 
convention which met to select delegates 
to the national meeting, and his speech on 
that occasion was so brilliant that, despite 
his declination, he was unanimously 
elected a delegate-at large to the National 
convention. He was, later, selected as 
a candidate for elector-at-large, receiving 
nearly every vote cast in the convention. 


i 





MIDLAND PORTFOLIO. IV. 


GERSHOM H. HILL, A. M.. M. D. 


Dr. Gershom H. Hill, the able Superin- 
tendent of the Iowa Hospital for the 
Insane at Independence, is descended 
from Roger Hill, who came from the west 
of England in 1653, and, on his mother’s 
side, from William Hyde, who came 
from England to Hartford in 1635. His 
grandfather, Mark Langdon Hill, was in 
1821 a member of congress from Maine. 
His father, James J., was a graduate of 
Bowdoin College and Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, a member of the ‘“‘ Iowa 
Band”’ of Home Missionary Congrega- 
tional Ministers, and came to Iowa in 
1844. Gershom Hyde Hill, the subject 
of this sketch, was born in Garnavillo, 
Clayton county, Iowa, May 8, 1846. His 
mother was a sister of Mrs. Dr. E. K. 
Alden, of Boston, and of the first wife of 
Rev. Dr. Magoun, of Grinnell. Besides 
Garnavillo and Albany, Doctor Hill, 
during his boyhood lived in Savanna, 
Ill., Glencoe, Minn., and Wapello and 
Grinnell, Iowa. The family located in 
Grinnell in 1860. The youth spent the 
summer of 1864 in Tennessee, a private in 
Company B, Forty-sixth Iowa infantry, 
of which regiment Congressman Hender- 
son was colonel. After six years of study 

















GERSHOM H. HILL. 


in Iowa College the Doctor graduated 
with the class of 1871. He graduated in 
medicine from Rush College in 1874. Af- 
ter some general practice in Moline he be- 
came first assistant physician of the Iowa 
Hospital tor the Insane at Independence. 
In 1881 he was promoted to the superin- 
tendency of that institution. For many 
years Doctor Hill was president of the 
Buchanan County Medical Society. He 
is a member of three other medical 
societies in northeastern Iowa, also of the 
Iowa State Medical Society. He is also 
identified with the American Medical 
Association, the American Academy of 
Medicine, the Medico-Legal Society, and 
the American Medico-Psychological As- 
sociation. He is an elder in the Presby- 
terian church, a life member of the Board 
of Trustees of his alma mater at Grin- 
nell, and a lecturer on Insanity in the 
State University of Iowa. His father 
gave the first dollar to found Iowa Col- 
lege. The brothers, Gershom and James, 
have together established in the college 
a prize to encourage excellence in ex- 
temporaneous debate and in vocal music. 
Doctor Hill was married to Louisa B. 
Ford, in Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1879. 
They have one child, a daughter, eight 
years old. The Doctor holds a position 
of rare usefulness and one calling for a 
degree of skill, tact and patience which 
few possess. During the last thirteen 
years Doctor Hill has fully demonstrated 
his executive ability and his faculty for 


' properly dealing with every phase of 


human eccentricity. He is a man of 
large capacity for work and has a thor- 
ough knowledge of his profession. He 


‘gives all the details of the hospital’s 


affairs his personal attention. Under his 
management the hospital has gained the 
reputation of being one of the best con- 
ducted institutions of its kind in the coun- 
try. With 875 patients under his charge, 
Doctor Hill so controls them and so reg- 
ulates all the affairs of his stupendous 
work, that all who visit the hospital are 
profuse in commendation. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Harry C. Baker, a Cincinnati journal- 
ist, whose contributions for future Mrip- 
LANDS are notably good, has a pretty 
poem entitled ‘‘ Children’s Land ”’ in the 
Inter Ocean’s “Little Paper for Little 
People” of August 26th. 

‘*Deuteronomy,”’ a clever daily news- 
paper office story, by Arthur Nichols 
Howell, of the Cincinnati 7yzdune, is a 
welcome new-comer. 

Most of our exchanges containing no- 
tices of THE MIDLAND come with the no- 
tices marked, and many have ‘“ Marked 
Copy” written, stamped, or printed on the 
wrapper. ‘This kindness to the hard- 
worked handler of many exchanges, 
though a non-essential, is gratefully noted 
at this end of the exchange. 

A new writer who is destined to prom- 
inence asa delineator of the picturesque 
features of Kentucky life is Leigh Gordon 
Giltner. This writer’s ‘Diana of the 
Sage Brush” will soon appear in the 
MIDLAND. 

*“How a Great Newspaper is IlIlus- 
trated”? is the theme of an attractive 
article written and illustrated by the well 
known artist, Charles A. Gray, of Chi- 
cago, whose illustrations in the Hera/d 
are a popular feature of that journal. 


‘How the Associated Press Collects 
and Distributes the News ” is the subject 
matter of a MIDLAND article in prepara- 
tion by Horace T. Carpenter, the artist, 
oe managing editor of the Literary 

Northwest. It will be profusely illustrated 
with life sketches. 

Rev. Dr. Gist’s illustrated ‘‘ Day at 
Concord ” will appear next month. 


The popular poem, ‘‘If I Should Die 
To-night,’’ has been claimed by several 
parties ; but Rev. Dr. Gist will in a fut- 
ure number of the MIDLAND settle the 
question of the authorship of the fugitive 
verse. It comes nearer home than most 
MIDLAND readers suppose. 

“‘The Story of Margery Dill,” a his- 
torical sketch of colonial Virginia, by 
Lucia Sanders, is one of the MIDLAND’s 
recent acceptances. 

Mary J. Reid’s ‘‘Octave Thanet at 
Home,”’ written for THE MIDLAND, will 
be illustrated with a picture of the author’s 
home in Davenport. 

Save your July and August MIDLANDs ; 
they are going to be hard to get. The 
sale for the dull summer months was un- 
expectedly large. 

The death of Governor Kirkwood has 
revived interest in the Kirkwood number 
of THE MIDLAND, the May number. It 


contains a large frontispiece portrait of 
the War Governor, a portrait of the Gov- 
ernor and his wife way back in the fifties, 

and a full-page picture of the home of 
the Kirkwoods. Back numbers sent to 
any address. 

Mrs. Emma Yarnall Ross, author of 
“The Way We Came,”’ in the August 
MIDLAND, has the leading paper, ‘‘ One 
Hero,”’ in the American Monthly for 
September. 

Among the stray bits of war history 
which will heighten the interest in future 
numbers of THE MIDLAND, is the story 
of Col. Edward Everett Cross, by Mr. J. 
A. Smith, of Sioux City. Cross is the 
colonel to whom Gen. Kearney gave his 
famous, answer: ‘‘Go in anywhere; 
there’s splendid fighting all along the 
line!” 

‘«The National Guard,”’ with numerous 
portraits, in the November MIDLAND. 
As the edition will be limited, those who 
are going to want copies to send to their 
friends will do well to order same now. 

Miss Louise Maertz, a hospital nurse in 
the Western Army, and author of the 
‘*New Method for the Study of English 
Literature,”’ is the subject of a biograph- 
ical sketch in the Chicago Woman's News 
for April. Miss Maertz will contribute 
one of THE MIDLAND’s promising series 
of ‘‘ War Papers.”’ 


Captain L. B. Raymond, of Hampton, 
will contribute the second of THE MID- 
LAND’s War Papers, a sketch of James 
Wheeler McKenzie, the hero who, at 
General Corse’s order, waved the signal 
‘“We will’? back to General Sherman 
from beleaguered Allatoona, the incident 
suggesting the popular Sunday school 
rallying song, ‘‘ Hold the Fort.’’ 


‘Minnie Baba and the Tiger Prince, 
a Story of India,’’ by Con. Duray, with 
a picture of the young hero of the story, 
will soon appear. It will especially in- 
terest the boy readers of THE MIDLAND. 


Prof. Isaac Loos, of the chair of 
Political Science at the State University, 
while spending his summer vacation in 
phages + sen prepared a valuable paper 

n ‘University Extension,” which will 
pet in THE MIDLAND, with numerous 
portraits. 


Mrs. Fanny K. Earl, a gifted Wis- 
consin poet and sketch writer, is prepar- 
ing a paper on the ladies’ literary clubs 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota, to be illus- 
strated with portraits of prominent club 
ladies of the two states. 
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The Western Teachers’ Bureau, 


M. B. LOCKE, manacer, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Colleges and schools of all kinds supplied with successful teachers on short notice. Correspondence 
with progressive teachers solicited. We need more experienced teachers at once. This Bureau 
operates in all parts of the United States. Established in 1885. Circulars and blanks free. 





THE 


Granite State.... 
Provident Assoeiation, 


of MANCHESTER, N. H. 














RS race nce tints epadiensaaewe ena $1,500,000 
| SEES em 
Deposited with N. Y. Bank Depart- 

Rca hay sdaaininle pae hs Sa4 Mee ice 100,000 
Deposited with Maine State Treas.. .” 26,000 


This Company is under the supervision of the 
banking departments of New York, Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Connecticut. 


Make application for stock, loans and special 
or local agencies to 
W. H. HARWOOD, Mgr. for lowa, 


215 Sixtw Ave., DES MOINES. 


“READ WILL 
WHAT be & 00 


It will Clean Silks and Woolen Goods, 
Ribbons, Curtains and Carpets. It has 
no equal for Cleaning House, Killing 
Moths and Removing Grease Spots. 


You Need It, | Saves Money and Labor. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A CAKE OR TWO CAKES 
FOR 25 CENTS, 


Address Hanp H, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Telephones. Hours gto 11a. m., 3to5 p.m 
Sundays, 9:30 to 10:30 a, m 


DR. E. H. HAZEN, 
COR. FIFTH AND LocuSsT sTs., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
SPECIALTIES: 
EYE, EAR, THROAT AND NOSE. 
OFFICE, Marquardt Block, Room 303, 


Are You Suited in Shoes? 





~— VS 


Many ladies and gentlemen are unable to find 


shoes on AA, 
towns, or shoes of the latest shapes, and will 
be glad to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to make a selection from our Illustrated Cata- 


Me 
PG 


AB or even C€ in the smaller 


logue, which we will send free to any address. 


Money Cheerfully Refunded if 


Desire to Return Shoes Ordered. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We Pre-pay Express on all Mail 


Orders. 


Ingalls-Chapman 


You 






RAMS «C44 


Co. 


SUCCESSOR TO FREOCERICK FIELD 


507 Walnut Street. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


If you send for a Catalogue kindly mention The Midland. 
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TALKING ABOUT 


WHAT THE LADIES HAVE TO SAY. 


I enjoy THE MIDLAND greatly each 
month and immediately send it to some 
friend for reading and consideration. 
Hoping it may be fully appreciated by 
the reading public, I remain its friend 
and well-wisher.—Ruth A. Tourtellot. 

The welcome visits of the bright little 
MIDLAND.—Juliette M. Babbitt, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The September MipLANnpD has been 
unusually full of interest to our house- 
hold. We congratulate you upon the 
increased literary value which each num- 
ber reports. — Amalie Hofer, Kinder- 
garten Magazine, Chicago. 

I am thoroughly enjoying the magazine 
and am proud of it.—Mrs. M. A. Widner, 
Leeds. 

The refined excellence of THE Mip- 
LAND speaks for itself.—Miss Alta Wren- 
wick, Glenwood. 

The magazine is looked for anxiously 
by many, and the question ‘‘Is THE 
MIDLAND out?” is often heard.—Mrs. 
Emma Y. Ross, Oskaloosa. 

Ithink your magazine improves with 
every number and is entitled to a promi- 
nent rank among the magazines of the 
day. —Anna E. Spates, St. Paul. 

I wish to add a word of congratulation 
on the success of THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY. I read it with deep interest 
and pleasure. It is happily named and 
happily located. Eastern literary publi- 
cations and eastern writers have monop- 
olized the field quite long enough.—Mrs. 
C. L. Hill, Albert Lea, Minn. 

I have taken great pleasure during the 
summer in showing with pardonable 
pride the Iowa magazine, THE MIDLAND 
MonTHLY. Thatthe west could produce 
anything of such remarkable merit in a 
literary way seems incredible to the or- 
dinary Yankee mind, and those who 
have seen it evidently think Mr. Brigham 
to be of heroic courage, that he has un- 
dertaken and so well carried out the 
scheme of an lowa magazine. One very 
literary woman asked me after looking 
through the August number, ‘‘Did you 
say the editor was a Boston man?’’— 
Carolyn M. Ogilvie, Amesbury, Mass., in 
Daily Capital. 

You must be much gratified with its 
success.— Mrs. A. N. Currier, Iowa City. 

I have been interested in seeing the 
development of THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, 
as it is nearer home than the gther good 
magazines. I hope its prosperity may 
be great.—Mrs. Helena Korte, School- 
craft, Mich. 


IT EVERYWHERE, 


LATEST TALK OF THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Covers a wider range of topics than 
previous numbers.—Boston Herald. 

The West should be proud of it. Sim- 
ply bristling with high-class matter of 
especial interest to everyone who lives 
west of the Mississippi River.—Stroms- 
burg ( Neb.) News. 

Good reading for summer days.— 
Boone Standard. 

All Muscatine readers express them- 
selves as delighted with Iowa’s able and 
handsome monthly.— Muscatine News- 
Tribune. 

It is rich in elegant illustrations, such 
as are a credit to any high-class maga- 
zine. The articles are of a character at 
once interesting as well as elevating. 
This is especially true of Colonel Keat- 
ley’s ‘‘ Life Among the Alaskans.’’ Ex- 
cellent reading for these hot summer 
days.— North Iowa Times. 


MIDLAND MONTHLY is excellent and 
has, we think, come to stay. It is al- 
ready all and more than its editor prom- 
ised, and gives signs of being something 
better still. Over its well written pages 
one may spend an hour or two very 
profitably.—National Teacher. 

Laden with good things.—Oakland, 
Cal., Tribune. 

THE MIDLAND MONTHLY is rich in 
valuable and instructive matter, inter- 
spersed with a lighter literature from 
well-known writers. The _ illustrations 
are numerous and well executed.—In- 
land Printer, Chicago. 

Portraits of new MIDLAND contribu- 
tors an attractive feature.—Grand Forks, 
N. D., Plaindealer. 


Still more reading matter and still 
more variety. Its pages are lengthened 
and widened and two columns take the 
place of the single column.—Denver 
News. 

Another creditable issue added to THE 
MIDLAND’s record of successes.—State 
Register, Des Moines. 

The cultivation of an atmosphere of 
letters in the New England of the Mis- 
sissippi valley is no small undertaking 
and Mr. Birgham deserves the encour- 
agement of Iowans wherever they may 
be.—Capital-Journal, Salem, Oregon. 

THE MIDLAND opens with an article 
on ‘‘Literary St. Paul,’”’ by Rev. John 
Conway, who undertakes to give the 
Saintly City a literary character.—Min- 
neapolis Journal. 

THE MIDLAND grows better with each 
issue.—Hopkinton Leader. 
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ONLY THE BEST 


THE WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL 





e« Life Insurance 


BUILDING AND LOAN | 


ASSOCIATION, | Is Goon Enoucu. 


Of Washington, D.C., | Those who search carefully for the 


Has opened offices in Des Moines. | BesT will find the Equitable Life of 





‘Loans are made on Real Estate lowa. 
CS Leng Tiss on8 Uasy Cupments, | Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 
IT COSTS NOTHING TO INVESTIGATE. | sone Gene, Cale ene 


Call on, or address, 


! " mw 

M. L. FOX, GEN’ L AGT. Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 
501 Fifth Street. Des Moines, Iowa. | MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS BY MILLIONS OF MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS 
all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA Sold by Druggi sts in every part of the world, 
Be sure and ask for ‘‘Mzs. Winslow's Soo thing Syrup,"’ and take 


! no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
ammers: — 


The Commercial Exchange, 


if 
E 
a 





Rev. E. W. LYMAN, Pastor Baptist Church, | a os ree 
Si apids au. cures sti ring and n organization composed of several hun- 
Sioux Rapids, Towa, ¢ ures st Amme ig a dred of the Best Citizens of Des Moines, will 
stuttering. No pay until satisfied of cure. tell you all about the City. 

Write him for particulars. | WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


STOCK COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $ 5 106,000.00. 





209, 210, 211 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 
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ES MOINES 





AGENTS WANTED 


In Good Towns in Iowa. Liberal Commissions 
Paid. 







The National League of State Teachers Bureaus. 


A Bureau in Each State—One Fee Registers in All. 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, Gent Mvcr., 
CENTRAL OFFICE, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


THE LEAGUE RECOMMENDS TEACHERS DIRECT. 


Let us represent you to schools and colleges that select their teachers 
through our LEAGUE OF BUREAUS before the vacancies become public, 
and thus avoid sharp competition. One year’s subscription to THE 
NATIONAL TEACHER AND SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, an educational 
newspaper, together with enrollment in all branches of the LEAGUE 
for ONE FEE by registering now. 





Write for full list of State Managers and Illustrated Circulars to 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


When you write, please mention ** The Midland Monthly.” 
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FOR SALE "chickens. | THE MARQUARDT SAVINGS 


Two hundred of the choicest birds ever 
offered. The Langshans are noted as Winter 


Layers, and the most profitable breed on the 
market. Address BANK 
° 


J. M. INGRAM, » NEVADA, lowa. 


GUM-ELASTIC 


= tr 


costs only $2.00 per 100 square feet. Makes a 
good roof for years. and anyone can put it on 
Gum-Elastic Paint costs only 60 cents per | OFFICERS. 
gal. in bbl. lots, or #4.50 for 5-gal. tubs. Color 
dark red. Will stop leaks in tin or iron roofs 
and will last for years. TRY IT. 
Send stamp for samples and full partculars 


| 
Gum-Elastie Roofing Co., | 
39 and 41 West Broadway, NEW YORK. | G. W. MARQUARDT, Prest. G. W. Marquardt & Sons, 
LOCAL AGE NTS WANTED. | Wholesale Jewelry 
| 





A general banking business transacted. 
Your business re on deposits solicited. 
Interest paid on deposits. 


. W. MARQU — Prest. D. F. WITTER, Vice-Prest. 
. D. ELLYSON, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 


D. F. WITTER, V-Prest. lowa Loan and Trust Co. 
D0 you SEE 


J. G. BERRYHILL, Attorney at Law. 

E. C. FINKBINE, Prest. Green Bay Lumber Co 
and hear perfectly?- If 
not. call on or write to 


eat, F. M. HUBBELL, Pres . Equitable Life Insurance Co 
— W. O. CURTIS, Real Estate. 

A. P. FLEMING, Att rey at Law 
. wTwROo AW ~a9i | G. B. PRAY, Treas. Royal Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Di F. Doxcan. Oculist. | Gp. ELLYSON, Cashier. 


311 We «Ath Stree’. Dos Moines. Towa 


O. P. ALLMART 


CAN SHOW YOU 1000 STYLES . . 
- « OR FALL GOODS FOR Suits and _Overcoats 





That cannot be beat in Style, in Fit, in Make, in Prices. 
505 Locust St., Second Door West of Marquardt Bank. DES MOINES, IOWA. 


OPERATING OVER 1,200 MILES OF ROAD 


~ IN... 


THE 


IOWA, MINNESOTA and SOUTH DAKOTA. 
wk ty SOLID TRAINS Between 


Chicago, Minneapolis-and St. Paul. 


CEDAR RAPIDS 5 St. Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


AND 
Jopruse® 
RY. 


THROUGH SLEEPERS AND CHAIR CARS 


Cedar Rapids and Chicago, Cedar Rapids, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


The Short Line to Sioux Falls, Watertown, 


And all points in the West and North-West. ; 





Tourist Tickets on Sale each Season of the Year to Prominent Resorts. 


Maps, Time Tables, Through Rates, and all Information furnished 
on application to Agents. 
c. J. IVES, JAS. MORTON, 
President. Gen’! Tk’t and Pass. Agt. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Midland Monthly,” 








W. H. HARWOOD & CO. 













215 SIXTH AVE., ; - e> xf 
DES MOINES, IOWA. =m: Y 2 
S| Hst/ FISHING TACKLE 3. © 
Transact a general brokerage business in 0 SUPPLIES 











Real Estate, Loans and Insurance. Careful 
and prompt attention given to all business 
entrusted to us. 


~+/1 AT BOTTOM Prices: 
3 SEND STAMP FOR CAT 
7 WILKINSON CO. 85 RANDOLPHS: CHICAGO. 













RAILROAD LANDS 


For Sale at Low Prices 
i} and on Easy Terms... 

















The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers for sale on easy terms and at low prices, 150,000 acres of choice fruit, garden- 
ing, farm and grazing lands located in 





missioner, No, 1 Park Row, Chicago, Ill, or G. W. McGINNIS, Ass't. Land Commissioner, Memphis, Tenn. 
When you write, please mention ‘* The Midland Monthly’ 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 
i They are also largely interested in, and call especial attention to the 600,000 acres of land in the famous 
| YAZOO DELTA OF MISSISSIPPI 
; lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Company, and which that Company offers at low prices and 
4 on long terms Special inducements and fa: ilities offered to go and examine these lands both in Southern Illinois and in the 
H ** Yazoo Delta," Miss For turther description, map and any information, address or call upon E. P. SKENE, Land Com- 
4) 
i 
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Bound Volumes of The Midland Monthly (containing the numbers for six 
months ) cloth sides, leather back and corners, $2.75 ; cloth $2.50. 

Back numbers will be exchanged, if in good condition, for corresponding bound 
volumes, in cloth for $1.00; cloth, leather back and corners, $1.25 per volume ( six 
} numbers ), subscribers paying charges both ways. Postage on THE MIDLAND, 25 
{ cents. All numbers sent for binding should be plainly marked with owner’s name 
“ and address. We cannot bind or exchange copies the edges of which have been trim- 
i med by machine. Cloth covers for THE MIDLAND, 50 cents. 


— SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


FOUR CASH PRIZES OFFERED FOR THE THIRD QUARTERLY COMPETITION, 


| This magazine will be filled every month with the choicest and best literature 
i obtainable from all sources, professional and otherwise. But in order to encourage 
the large and growing number of its subscribers who may, with propriety, be termed 
amateurs in literature,— that is, those who are not making literature a profession, — 
the publisher of THE MIDLAND offers a special prize to amateur writers of both prose 

and verse, as follows: , 
A New Prize.—¥For the best Original Descriptive Paper, with accompanying 


i Photographs or Drawings, or both, a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. 

\ For the best Original Story of any length a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. 
‘ie For the best Original Short Story or Sketch,a cash prize of $10.00 will be 
q awarded. 


For the two best Original Poems occupying not more than a page of this maga- 
zine, a cash prize of $5.00 each will be awarded. 


This contest ts open to all yearly subscribers to THE MIDLAND MonTHLY. Jf will 
close December 30, 7894. It will be followed by other special announcements. 


This is not intended to interfere with the regular literary contributions to THE 
MIDLAND. Those who enter the contest will please clearly state such intention on 
sending their MS., that there may be no misunderstanding. 

Failure in one contest is no bar to entrance in future contests. Any one sub- 
scriber may enter any number of contributions. The names of contributors will be 
withheld from the judges and the names of the unsuccessful will be withheld from 
the public. 























